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| Don’t Care What You Are Earning Now—$5,000, $7,500 
or $25,000 a Year—PROVE TO YOURSELF At My Risk 


YOU CAN SKYROCKET YOUR INCOME 


To as High as $50,000-$75,000, Yes, Even $100,000 Annuall 


Sounds too good to be true? 


I mean it. I'm in deadly earnest when I say that you 
can multiply your money-making power. It’s much 
easier than you think—and I'll prove it without asking 
you to risk one copper penny. I don’t care what 
your income is today. $5,000, $10,000, $20,000—it 
doesn’t matter. I KNOW you can multiply that 
figure at least five times. I've done it, so have my 
friends, so have a lot of people . . . and now you're 
going to do it too! ho 

Let’s face facts. With today’s high cost of living, 
steep taxes, you're finding it almost impossible to live 
comfortably on your present income. Right? So you 
need MONEY—a good deal more money—so that 
you can give your family the decencies of life that 
you want them to have. ; 

Shall I prove it to you? Let me send you, entirely 
at my risk, a book that’s going to lift you right off 
the seat of your chair. A book in which some of the 
greatest money-making geniuses of our time show you 
how to seize a lion's share of riches—really set your- 
self up on a Cadillac and country-club style of living. 


You Can Use This Giant 
Omnibus of Million Dollar 
Ideas to Make Money 
Hand Over Fist 


This book will 
excite you. Its pages 
shine bright green 
with money! Fresh 
minted $100 bills 
z . crisp, crinkly 
stock certificates ... 
imposing title deeds 

. money and in- 
come in every shape 
and form, yours as 
a reward for reading 
the book and purt- 
ting its million dol- 
lar ideas to work! 

Think you need 
a big cash stake to 
get started? You 
don’t. You will see 
how to start on a 
shoestring, build up a sizeable roll, then pyramid that 
into a fortune. You'll learn how to use risk capital 
to build a mountain of cash for yourself ! 


Find it hard to believe? 

Perhaps so — but you can verify 
my statements, When the book 
arrives, please do this: 


First; take a look at page 136 and see 12 dif- 
ferent kinds of sideline businesses you can start with 
almost no capital at all! These enterprises require no 
specialized knowledge. They are so unusual that almost 
no competition exists. Yet the need for them is so 
great that a few people like yourself are now taking ‘in 
as much as 835,000 a year from them! 

Second: turn to pages 62-66. Here you'll learn how 
easy it is to pick up inventories of bankrupt firms at a 
fraction of true value, then quickly dispose of them at 
a profit of 200% to 400%. How you can buy up ac- 
counts receivables for maybe 10¢ on the dollar, then 
collect GO¢ or 70¢ on the dollar! How you can act as 
a middleman negotiating business deals between two 
firms—and collect a fat commission. Plus other oppor- 
tunities every bit as lucrative, almost under your nose! 

I'll say it bluntly: if you get this book now, and 
put a few of its ideas to work, you'll be well on your 
way to wealth within a short period of time. The 
dollars will roll in—first in a trickle, then in a stream, 
then in a mighty flood-tide! 


Where to Find Your 
Private Pot-of-Gold 


Take any field, real estate for example. Today, with 
our exploding population creating a land scarcity, 
there’s no faster way to make a mint. In three fact- 
filled chapters, this book will show you where to find 
bargains in real estate. You'll learn how to acquire 
houses, stores, apartment houses, garages—under the 
market value, and then make substantial annual profits, 
or resell at huge profits. You'll learn how to buy up 
old mansions no one wants, convert them into multi- 
unit apartments, and get a 30% or better return on 
your money. You'll see how to make quick profits in 


. 


Frederick Fell... is a well-known publisher of 
many of America’s outstanding business books. 
He has published hundreds of titles over the 


past 20 years. His authors are recognized ex- 


perts in the fields of finance, 
corporate personnel and_ sales 
other aspects of business affairs. 


management, 
training and 


land adjacent to railroad tracks . . . filling stations... . 
subdivisions . . . and much more in the same _ vein. 

Just a few words about the stockmarker. Please 
glance at page 51 ... . and discover what is probably 
the most lucrative, yet most overlooked field of invest- 
ment in Wall Street. You'll be tipped off to an 
industry where ‘‘insiders’’ are making fabulous gains 
today. For instance, if you'd put only $100 into 
Stock ‘‘A’’ two years ago, you'd have $5000 right 
now and if you’d put that $100 into Stock 
““B.”’ your money would have amounted to $9500! 

And that is not all. Do you know that you can get 
the equivalent of 12% interest on a 3.6% bond, 
including income tax benefits? Do you know about 
the astronomical growth prospects in certain special 
situations? That certain obscure mutual funds have 
appreciated two and three times as fast as some of 
the better known ones? 


How to EARN MORE MONEY 
IN ONE YEAR Than the Average 
Man Earns in His Whoie Lifetime 


Would you like to switch careers—get into a held 
where there's really BIG MONEY to be made? For 
example, look at wholesaling or. jobbing. This is a 
stable, highly rewarding field. You can stare with very 
litle capital. Chapter 8 tells you all about it. . 
including several specialized areas, where you can 
keep your office in your hat, devote only several hours 
a week to the business, and still add thousands of 
dollars to your income. 

Want to open a retail store? You'll be told how to 
select a field with a promising future and build your 
business to success. Or possibly you've got your eye on 
manufacturing, insurance, hotel or the restaurant field 
—contracting or a service occupation. If you go about 
it in the right way, you can make a fortune in any of 
these fields. 


Blaze Your Trail of Wealth 
Along the Same Paths Taken by 
America’s Self-Made Millionaires 


You'll find nothing but 100% sound, practical, 
prudent money-making methods in this book. ‘How 
to Increase Your Money-Making Power’’ gives you the 
identical methods used by men who have built (not 
inherited) vast personal fortunes. William Zecken- 
dorf, the real estate tycoon . . . Louis Wolfson, the 
young ‘“‘business doctor’’ who buys, cures and sells 
ailing enterprises Conrad Hilton, the hotel 
magnate . . Burton Hurd, famous stock marker 
analyst and adviser . . . these and other professional 
money-makers show you the ideas and strategems 
which have made ‘them .millionaires several times 
over. And, in addition, in one unusual chapter, you 
are told the secret of tax-sheltering your gains, so that 
you keep what you make! 


HUNDREDS OF THE HOTTEST 
MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


° bb o 99 
in 18 ‘‘How-to-Cash-in” Chapters: 

1, Make Yourself Inflation-Proof and Depre. 
sion-Proof, The strategy of making” money 
mattes what the national economy may be. _ 

2. The Stock Market: Join Your Fortune wit 
America's. Fabulous growth prospects in {fictl 
known industries and stock issues; smart way ¢ 
invest; stock portfolio for you. ; 

You Can Make Money on "Special Deals. 
Picking up amazing bargains in merchandise 
accounts receivables; tax liens. 

4. Real Estate Can Give Youn An Income 
Places to find lucrative real estate at 25% to 50¢ 
under market value; making money in rent 
properties, rooming houses, motels, etc. | 

5. Fortunes in Business Property. Acquirin 
high-income property with little investment. 

6. Making Money with Land, Opportunities i 
timber; fruit orchards; pasturage; mineral right 

7. Ideas and Ingenuity Create Money. A bi 
lionaire’s formula for making vast sums of mone’ 

8. Ideas in the Retail Field. 35 different bus 
nesses suggested and analyzed. 

9. Success in Selling and Sales Managemen 
Real Estate, Advertising, Accounting. 

10. Getting Into Profitable Insurance. Bankin 
or Finance. Agency plan; dealer plan; investmet 
syndicate; building and loan companies, etc. 

11. The Business of Entertainment. Makin 
money in bowling alleys, skating rinks, theatre 
etc.; promoting sports events at fantastic profits. 

12. Manufacturing—Setting up a manufactw 
ing business; finding new products. . 

13. How to Finance a_ Business Enterpris 

14. Unique Enterprises That Offer Good Oj 
portunities. Vending Machine Business; Grai 
Elevators; Storage Warehouses; etc. 

15. Saving Money On Taxes. How to hand 
your income to hold down your tax bill. 

16. The Executive at Work. The 11 person: 
traits that are identified with success. | 

17. Planning for Success. Determining a pe 
son's aptitudes; professional vocational counsel. 

18. Don't Rock the Family Financial Boo 
Your insurance, home, car; when and where | 
borrow; how to save intelligently. 

and much more; yes a veritable en- 
cyclopedia of money-making ideas, | 


Prove My Statements 
Entirely at My Risk! 


Under the impact of this book, your whole vi 
point On money will undergo a radical change. Inst 
of thinking in terms of a $5 or S15 a wéeék fa 
you'll think in terms of moves that will make — 
$500 or $1000 in deals. ‘ | 

Make me prove everything I've claimed for #H 
To Increase Your Money-Making Power.'’ Let me ¢ 
vince you that it can and will bring you we: 
beyond anything you've ever hoped for——far soo 
than you think. I will take all the risk. 

Just return the no-risk coupon today. The cost 
the book is only $4.95. I'll send you the book un 
this flat guarantee: It MUST visibly. and measura 
expand your money-making capacity within 30 di 
or you_can send it back for every cent of your mo 
back. Fair enough? ) 

Don't let this great opportunity slide by. You h 
nothing to lose—and everything to gain! Right ni 
while the coupon is at hand—mail it. Ace today 


—FREDERICK FE 


[~ —MAIL NO-RISK COUPON TODAY!-— 


ARDEN BOOK CO., INC., Dept. TR-961 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Yes, | want to try a copy of John Ala 
Appleman‘s new book HOW TO INCREASE YOU 
MONEY-MAKING POWER — entirely at your ow 
risk. | will pay postman only $4.95 plus low €.0.0 
charges. | will use this book for a full 30 days ¢ 
your risk. If | am not completely delighted . . . 
this book does not do everything you say, | wi 
simply return it for every cent of my money back 


City. Zone State.......-c00ll ‘ike 
() CHECK HERE AND SAVE MORE! Enclose chee 
or money order for $4.95 and we pay all posta 
and handling charges. You save as much as 74 


Same money-back guarantee, of course! : 
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FABULOUS MEXICO "tnt" 
COSTS LESS” 
The land of retirement and vacation bargains — that’s Mexico 


Where you can build a modern home for $4500 and an American retirement 
income looks like a fortune. It’s the land where your vacation money can 
buy double or more what it might back home — provided you know where to 
po for Mexico’s best values. ) 

Norman Ford’s big book MEXICO — WHERE EVERYTHING COSTS 
LESS tells you exactly where to get all of this country’s best vacation and 
fetirement values, where you can live like a prince on what you might just 
pet along on in the U.S.A. 
| Norman Ford knows Mexico from north to south, from east to west, and 
hte takes you to vacation and retirement areas that look more like the South 
Seas than Tahiti itself; to whole sections of just perfect weather where it’s 
like June all year round; plus resort after resort, towns, cities, spas and what 
hot else where you'll have a vacation to remember at a cost so low it could 
seem unbelievable. 
| If you want a delightful retirement area with plenty of Americans around to 
talk to, he leads you to all the principal retirement towns, as well as dozens 
>f little known, perhaps even more delightful areas, where costs are way far 
{lown, there’s plenty to do and meeting people is easy. Always, he shows you 
{modern, flower-bedecked hotels and inns that charge hardly half of what you 
fr 2 expect to spend in even such a land of vacation and retirement bargains 
As Mexico. 
| There’s a great deal more besides: everything from exploring ancient 
pyramids as old as Egypt’s to finding fabulous hunting and fishing. If you 
|night want to share in the high interest rates Mexican banks pay or to buy 
‘qually high-earning real estate or start a business of your own, this detailed 
‘uide to a fabulous land tells you what you must do to start your money 
jarning so much more than inthe U.S. 

MEXICO — WHERE EVERYTHING COSTS LESS opens up Mexico to 
jou. It’s a big book, yet it costs only $1.50. So send for yours today. 


How can you find the “best’’ hotel 


—the “best” restaurant 
WITHOUT paying the highest prices? 


TODAY’S BEST BUYS IN TRAVEL begins where the average guidebook 
eaves off. 

Covering 100 countries, it highlights the very best buys in hotels, restaurants, 
hopping, sightseeing, transportation, theaters, entertainment, and night life 
‘hroughout the world. A Best Buy does not mean spending a lot of money, 
jut getting a unique experience. 

It assumes that you’d enjoy stopping at some of the most charming, historic, 
‘nd atmospheric hotels on earth. Perhaps in an Elizabethan Tudor inn with 
jeamed ceilings and 4-poster beds; in ivied chateaux and once-royal castles, 
\here a nobleman will be your host; in converted maharaiahs’ palaces; in ro- 
‘nantic, flower-bedecked Alpine inns. 
| At such outstanding hotels. you will live graciously on little; you will receive 
jhe finest in regional cuisines; and you will receive friendly, personal service 
seldom yours at a huge, impersonal, and expensive hotel). The atmospheric, 
pwer-cost hotels are the true Best Buys. 

The same holds for restaurants. In TODAY’S BEST BUYS IN TRAVEL 
re restaurants rich in color and atmosphere, where you’ll dine on the finest 
[aa cuisines at one fourth the tabs charged by the gilded tourist eating 
laces, 

There are bargains galore throughout the world, and in this book are over 

0,000 Best Buys, ranging from the Best Buys in specific hotels, restaurants, 
nd even guided tours that cost less than you’d spend to travel on your own, 
» Best Buys in shopping, night life, etc., including the world’s most spec- 
heular rail and bus trips (why not take one if it’s only a little out of your 
jay and gives you a travel experience you'll always treasure?). 
| Because the Best Buys in this book are so much less expensive than the 
sual hotel, restaurant, or other tourist purchases that will be suggested to you, 
|Single tip can, and probably will, save you four times the price of this book 
fh your very first day abroad. 
Remember, TODAY’S BEST BUYS IN TRAVEL covers the world—from 
\ustria, Antigua, Aden, or Australia to Tahiti, Egypt, Morocco, Rome, London, 
ilexieo, Rio, India, the Bible Lands, Tokyo, the South Seas or anywhere 
lse that the world may be calling you. And it costs only $1.50. So send 
or your copy today. 
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Passenger-Carrying FREIGHTERS 
Are the Secret of Low Cost Travel 


les, for no more than you’d spend at a resort, you can take a never-to-be- 
drgotten cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through the West Indies or 
ong the St. Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact, trips to almost 
yverywhere are within your means, 
And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not bunks), 
fobably a private bath, lots of good food and plenty of relaxation as you 
teed from port to port. ; 
Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round the world cruise can be 
durs for as little as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter trips. Fast, 
ficrowded voyages to England, France, the Mediterranean; two or three week 
ications up and down the Pacific Coast or elsewhere. Name the port and 
le chances are you can find it listed in Travel Routes Around the World. 
his is the book that names the lines, tells where they go, how much they 
large, briefly describes accommodations. Hundreds of thousands of travelers 
lover the world swear by it. Travel editors and travel writers say “To learn 
ow A travel for as little as you’d spend at a resort get Travel Routes Around 
te World.” 
It’s yours for just $1, and the new big edition includes practically every 
ger carrying service starting from or going to New York, Canada, 
‘ew Orleans, the Pacific Coast, Mexico, South America, England, France, 
© Mediterranean, Africa, the Indies, Australia, the South Seas, Japan, 
awaii, etc. There’s a whole section called ‘““How to See the World at Low 
st,”’ plus pages and pages of maps. 
‘big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than you 
ght possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 
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AMERICA BY CAR 


This big book is your insurance of seeing all the four-star sights in whatever 
corner of the U.S. or Canada you drive to (and it even covers Mexico as well). 


Day by day, America by Car tells you where to go from Alaska to Mexico. 
Whether you’re visiting New England or California, Florida or the National 
Parks, the Great Lakes, the Mississippi, California, the East, the South or 
the Southwest, the Indian country, etc., it tells you road by road the scenic 
way to go and it always directs you to the important sights along the way and 
in the cities. 
: = In Niagara or Los Angeles, Washington or New 
Orleans. the Black Hills or Montreal, America by 
Car takes the guesswork out of travel. Of course it 
names hundreds upon hundreds of recommended 
places to eat and stay. 


America is so big, you can easily overlook or forget 
important sights or make many a wrong turn. So get 
America by Car, the book that makes sure you'll see 
everything of consequence and always travel right. 


America by Car is fully 170,000 words in length 
(as large as three ordinary-sized novels). But it costs 
only $2.50, while it helps you see any part of America 
as you’ve probably never before explored this part 
of the world. 


Where to Retire or Vacation 


at what look like prewar prices — and where 


no one ever heard of nerves or worries 


These Are America’s Own Bargain Paradises 


Norman Ford’s new book Off-the-Beaten Path names the really low cost 
Florida retirement and vacationing towns, the best values in Texas, the 
Southwest, California, the South and East, Canada — and a dozen other 
areas which the crowds have not yet discovered. 


Fabulous places like that undiscovered region where winters are as warm 
and sunny as Miami Beach’s yet costs can be two-thirds less. Or that island 
that looks like Hawaii yet is 2,000 miles nearer (no expensive sea or air trip 
to get there). Or those many other low-cost exquisitely beautiful spots all 
over the United States and Canada which visitors in-a-hurry overlook (so costs 
are low and stay low). 


Every page of Off-the-Beaten Path opens a different kind of vacation or 
retirement paradise which you can afford — places as glamorous as far-off 
countries yet every one of them located right near at hand. Like these: 


@ France’s only remaining outpost in this part of the world — completely 
surrounded by Canadian territory . . . or a village more Scottish than 
Scotland ... or age-old Spanish hamlets right in our own U.S. where no 
one ever heard of nervous tension or the worries of modern day life. 


© Resort villages where visitors come by the score, so you always meet new 
people ... (but they never come by the thousands to raise prices or crowd 
you out). 


e That remarkable town where a fee of 3c a day gives you an almost endless 
round of barbecues, musicals, concerts, picnics, pot luck suppers, smorgas- 
bord dinners and a fine arts program. That southern island first discovered 
by millionaires who had all the world to roam in . ... and now their hide- 
aways are open to anyone who knows where to find them. 


You read of island paradises aplenty in the United States and Canada, of art 
colonies (artists search for picturesque locations where costs are low!), of 
areas with almost a perfect climate or with flowers on every side. Here are the 
real U.S.A.-brand Shangri-Las made for the man or woman who’s had enough 
of crowds. Here, too, are unspoiled seashore villages, tropics-like islands, and 
dozens of other spots just about perfect for your retirement or vacation at 
some of the lowest prices you’ve heard of since the gone-forever prewar days. 
They’re all in the United States and Canada, and for good measure you also 
are about the low-cost paradises in Hawaii, the Virgin Islands and Puerto 

ico. 

Off-the-Beaten Path is a big book filled with facts that open the way to 
freedom from tension and a vacation or retirement you can really afford. 
About 100,000 words and plenty of pictures. Yet it costs only $2. 


MAIL-to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
3 Queen St.,.GREENLAWN (Long Island), N. Y. 


Dhave: enclosed $i. 20s .cruc.csstrense (cash, check, or money order). Please 
send me the books I checked below. YOU WILL REFUND MY 
MONEY IF I AM NOT SATISFIED. 


Fabulous Mexico—where everything costs less. $1.50. 


[] Today’s Best Buys in Travel (how you can find the “‘best’’ hotel 
and restaurant without paying the highest prices). $1.50. 


(] Travel Routes Around the World (where to travel by freighter). $1. 
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[1] America by Car. $2.50. : 
(0 Off-the-Beaten Path—these are America’s own bargain paradises. $2. 


| (0 SPECIAL OFFER: All 5 books above for only $6. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN OCTOBER 


Le’ Grape “FeStival «es o:c:s 01s «cies sere) sle.wie ee ale MORE TG nme em 
l. Argentine Parade......e.esceceveee- Kansas City, Kai 
. F 1-3. Harvest: Festival. .....sscceee se sROSErS  OLUy aims 
Published Continuously for More 1-7. Orchid Show... ss dee seecseccee rests. 
Than 60 Years 2. Simchat Torah....c.ccecesecedes ess JGrusalemneea 
2-7. Amateur Golf ChampS.....0secececcvciees LULSa SO Kae 
: 2-13. Arts, Literature Fete........-Cheltenham, Englar 
Dees Pr oe Davis 5. Pilgrimage to Ste. Therese.......-..-Lisieux, Franc 
ssociate Editor: Apa 
Keith Gardner 5-4. Feast of St. Francis. ..0.3...e0.es0chnoteae Ital 
5-7. Annual Indian Fair..........«.e..e..-Cherokee, N.( 
4-7. Aerosol Exhibition & Congress.....Lucerne, Switz 
5-7. Mt. State Forest Fete.....++++++++---Elkins, WwW. 
B= 7a HARVEST USNO Wieteteletiaie: evel clelwierelateheterelecotucs Animas; Colc 


Editor: 


Assistant Editor: 
Albrecht A. Heyer 
Contributing Editors: 


Will Lane 
5-15. Int"1 Auto Show... ...s% ss «00's o.s.0 6 s/olelelsianmnennaeean 
abies Pesuie 5-18. Monks' Gifts Procession........Bangkok, Thailar 


6-7. Canadian DAYS. ..sccocccccssccee Great Fabvenn moms 


aoe 7. Fish Fry & Square Dance..........Chimney Rock, N.¢ 


EARS 7-8: Int'l Grand Prix...............Watkins Glen, N.! 
Nii fol nd 7-9. Okunchi Festival.......c.ccccocscee sNASASAKIN Jane 
Advertising Director: 7-12. Royal Show...c.s...ececcdacecsse sPerth amet rem 
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Neal ‘Charles | 8-10. Centennial CelebS.........++++.+++.~-Emporia, Kar 
Miami Beach, Fla. 8=15. Nat'l Gaelice Mod... scccccivees ee Otlrlingemogot las 
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Publishers: 10=14. Boat RaceS. oc. ccc eee w ccc eee cue PAkali ens aem 
John F. Sullivan 11. Grape Festival, ..ccccccccccacie sie eo vole Mt tIORmmnicE 
Herman W. Shane ll. State-Holstein Sale......sseceee ss Watertown aon 
11-18. Our Lady of Pillar Fete.........Zaragoza, Spai 

Staff Correspondents 12. Columbus Day Celebs... cee ccccee oe WOSNINe ROR em 
Bahamas: J. Lowell Smith U2 = 41.5 ode el SPAMS Sie loners rere inaeseiersions me teletets -Fatima, Portugé 
Bermuda: Rosemary Divall 12-14. Black Walnut Fete...............eopencer, W.Vé 
Brussels: Jean Gyory 12-15. Surf Fishing Tourney... s.c«.ccecceehagssnneagemen 
Caribbean: Nicholas Craig 12-29. Pacific Int'l Trade Fair... .cs.seccne elimanwhes 
Florida: George Bourke 13-14. Sidewalk DAV Siete! eicPalevetel eielietelarere -Elizabethtown, Ky 
London: Ruth Kinyon Whiteside 15-15. Peace Treaty Pageant.......Medicine Lodge, Kar 
Mexico: Peter Olwyler 14. Hunters Roundup... <i. ccscccevececce co cle el Pai omc ae 
Pacific: Maxine Atwater 14-15. Quarrel Festivaliw cc. ss «is seo sles «LMC mn crm 
Paris: Margaret Gardner 14-22. Int'l Electronic Fair.....Ljubljana, Yugoslavi 
Rome: Robert Deardorff 15. Sports Car RaceS..ccecccecssecceees LHOMDSOM MC OIE 
Scandinavia: Edvard Andersen 15-21. Aloha Week... 2.0 «000 ccc s.e © «|e cle clelniaie iit Omni 
Vienna: Gertrude M. Reich 18. Alaska Day (Celebs occ’. oa ciels 0:0 « o1c'e se cls) 6c) ote iene eae 


18-19 Horticultural aii tt 
18-28... Int'L) Motor SHOW... <'ss. sis ©0.0 eel s/e\e else ater emmnacranen 
19. Potato Day Barbecue..........e-.--Ccarbondale, Colo 
19-20. Int'l) Rice ,BeSt <x. cic wwe co cleie oe ce ee ORO WER nmiCn 
19-27. St. Tria Pairs vies tis, 0) epeseisiele,erelercleie « HOT Of mae ae 
20-25. Turkish Arts Congress..........«« -Ankara,) Lurke 
20-31. Jacaranda Fete...............Grafton, Australi 
21. Moonlight Auto Rally. o<c.ccc vc oe 00 se «LiCl ee ee eee 
21-22. Festival of NationS..cscrcccce es Oaklanadumee Lim 
22. Liszt Music FeSt.... cccecewesecs ee es QOD! Ol suri ems 
22. “Fire” FeStivall si). cle:s ee s.01 6.0.5 = sie'vieelcscle 1s) hoy, tt cans 
25. Chulalongkohn Day... 2.02.00 ccc vce DANSKO meme 
235-25. Gypsy Pilgrimage 
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six weeks in’ advanes. Send both old and new addressto | O6—-31, Tobacco Fete..ereeeeeeeeeeeeseRussellville, Ky 
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assumes no responsibility for damage 


paeeare _inustpe.seni'with material submitted inorder 28-Nov. 1k Autumn Fair. eotsteeeeeseeeeeses Basel ° 3 Switz 
material unaccompanied by full postage wilt be destroyed FOR POSSIBLE LAST-MINUTE CHANGES, CHECK LOCALLY 
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ORDER DIRECT 
BY MAIL! 
SAVE UP TO 50 


si, 


For Boats—Cooks & Heats 

Heat-Pal Keeps Cabins, Tents, Boats Warm 

In Coldest Weather—Cooks Food Perfectly 
Provides Controlled Heat—Anywhere! 


comsinctiON HEATER-STOVE 


. HEAT-PAL produces as much heat as you want almost INSTANTLY— 

3600 BTU per hour. Doubles as a top-quality cook stove. By adjusting 
the handy outside volume control you get complete range from low-low 
to intense high heat. Control slides out of sight when not in use. . 

HEAT-PAL is a_scientifically-designed sturdy steel and aluminum 
unit—a product of Swedish precision engineering. Guaranteed to give a 
full lifetime of service with perfect safety. Steel fuel container is 
erammed full of non-inflammable absorbent that ‘‘soaks up’’ alcohol, 
oer (Gee it as desired for heating or cooking in a series of ‘‘gas- 

e’’ flames. 

Steel body- has _ red lacquered finish with upper portion made_of 
heavy-duty spun aluminum. Special vents release maximum heat. For 
cooking you get special steel grille adjustable for height and different 
S ‘e pots and pans. 2 w 

| Uses inexpensive denatured alcohol (or lacquer-thinner). Gives up to 
| 20 hours of heat with 11 pints of fuel. Can be used any- $19 95 
| . 


where—even in boats, on dry grass, in tents, cabins, even 
in child’s bedroom! Will give you a lifetime of wonderful, 
dependable service. Completely guaranteed. Order today. 
Keep warm outdoors all winter long—every year—anywhere. Bae ealiG 


Also available—2 pt. spillproof reserve fuel container—$1.98 _ 
Windproof, Waterproot Smokeless, Non-Toxic, Odorless, Economical 


Genuine top-grain cowhide belt adds a 


St size—from 28 to 44. & HDLG. only 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC GIANT—33¥/4" 
AIR-DRI “ino mown «=©60 WAT 69 LAMP 


Air-Dri is the sure way to keep closets, small storage For Dens, Bars 
rooms, lockers; or vaults dry and safe—for only pennies a Playrooms, Patios 
month. Plugs into any regular 110-115 volt AC outlet, 

works. automatically—dries air and ends mildew, musty This beauty creates a warm and 
odor and mold. One unit operates efficiently in an area friendly atmosphere—becomes a fo- 
of 160 cubic feet. Hangs on wall like a pin-up lamp out dens, playrooms, patios, bars—and 
of the way of clothes, etc. Operates by heating and living room, too! Special over-size 
drying air as it passes through metal cylinder. Nothing 
to fill or empty—no chemicals—com- $7 95 Decorative label is Red, White and 
pletely silent operation. Takes little a ea. 

room—only 3” x 3” x 9” U.L, Approved. 


MONOGRAMMED = NEw! COMBINATION- 
AUTO VACUUM BRUSH 
MONEY-BELT ‘‘s. EMERGENCY LIGHT | 


I 
| 
| 
| 
$4-95 2.755. 
NDER SALES CORP., TUCKAHOE, NEW YORK 


NEW! PATENTED! 
Convertible 


FLIGHT BAG 
OVERNIGHT 
BAG 


Here is the newest, most exciting 
idea of the year in luggage—so un- 
usual it’s patented! Designed so that 
you can use it as the thinnest, most 
compact brief case—yet expands into 
a roomy flight bag or overnight bag 
that holds all you need for a short 
trip or overnight stay. Use it as a 
utility bag, too, for those last-minute 
things that don’t fit into your regular 
luggage. Holds an amazing amount. 


$29.95 ne eee Hdlg. 


And it’s so handsome . . . Beautiful S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S TO HOLD HUGE AMOUNT 
hand-bordered top-grain cowhide, in Light, Handsome—You'll Be Proud to Carry It 
tan or black, Finished with meticu- This shows bag as thin brief case and large roomy, flight or 
lous care that only hand-crafting overnight bag. Special zipper closure allows for quick expan- 


oS HY + zg a sion. Size 1631/4” x 12” x 114”—expands to overnight size. 
gives, Zipper and zipper-lock finest 161/44” x 12” x 43/44”. So useful on all trips you'll never travel 
obtainable. without it. So handsome you’ll be proud to carry it. 


LAS VEGAS 
-DICE TABLE 
Play the Pro Way 


Easily Adaptable 
to Card Table 


Play the same way they do at 
Las Vegas—in comfort and with 
the professional touch! This ta- 
ble has heavy green felt back- 
board and top. Just the right 
height. No need to bend over. 
No tired back or knees. It’s comfortable! It’s fun! It’s a 


Plus $3 
PP & Hdlg. 
Quality ta- 
ble, careful 
craftsman- 


great conversation piece and party warmer-upper! ship. Hard- 
Use it as a poker and bridge table, too. Sides and back de- wood, finest 
mountable—quickly and easily. Legs can be folded, too, for BiSerenands 
easy storage—yet table is strong and sturdy—rugged enough to ne soaenat 
hold 2 men! Top is 42” long x 33” wide. Natural wood finish— facture 
fits into any decor. Useful, versatile, economical—and great throughout, 


fun! 


cal point and conversation piece in 


bottle is finest quality Black glass, 
hand-blown by master craftsmen. 


ele The epee is Beige butcher 
inen On parchment, with a Euro- 
2 for $14.95 pean scene design expertly screened 
in Black. Sturdy, washable, life- 
time wearing. Overall size of lamp, 
334”. Shade 16” diameter at top. 
A remarkably handsome piece—and 
a bargain at only $31.50, plus $1.50 
PP & Hadlg. 


COMPLETE SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
- MAIL THIS HANDY ORDER COUPON 


ALEXANDER SALES CORP., Dept. T961 
140 MARBLEDALE RD., TUCKAHOE, NEW YORK 


completely satisfied or 1 may return any item within 30 days in good 


| Please send me the following items. It is understood that I must be 
| condition, for a full and immediate refund. 


s. > * + You’ll find this the handiest, most useful car ac- 
handsome note to any man’s attire—while aaenare, you ever owned. Plug it into the cigarette 


“secret’’ zippered inner pocket holds cur- lighter and it’s a yacuum brush that picks up lint, 
rency far from prying eyes, Conservatively dirt and dust. Keeps your car clean and tidy with- 


"ow t hard work. Or, with a click of a button, it con- 
meetioned, 1347 wide belt is Bee off. with 3 verts into a utility and emergency light. Invalu- Name 
gleaming buckle on which we monogram able for checking under the hood, for changing 
‘is initials (2 or 3). Available in brown tires or as a safety light when stalled. at night. 
mer; . Fits easily 
FiLH sold: plated buckle, or SB OS fe" stove compart: ew 1 Street 
(plack with . silvery-r a ment. ‘Has handy pistol 
buckle. Specify colorandgive ,35¢ pp grip. Complete unit, 


City 2a ee As Zone =: State 
If COD, $3 Deposit 


Ed 


RECOMMEND 
A MEMBER 


If you have friends that you 
feel would benefit from the 
many services that the Na- 
tional Travel Club has to of- 
fer send us their names and 
we will forward a beautiful 
gold invitation to them in 
your name. 


Fill in the form below and 
be sure to include your own 
name so that they will know 
who recommended them. 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
50 W. 57TH ST., 
NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


Gentlemen— 
Please send invitations to the 
following: 


NAME__ 
STREET 
1) he REESE | | | Sa 


LS NRO ES gd 
STREET. 
es STATES 


NAME. 
STREET. 
BU ese os eh tk STATE eens 


NAME 
STREET. 


CITY STATE 


RECOMMENDED BY 


NAME. 
STREET 


CITY 
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Far-ranging freighters keep cruising passengers happy with increasingly comfortable accomm: 


dations while holding price line to benefit of budgeting wanderers. 


Color Photo Courtesy Alcoa Steamship Company 


TRAVEL PREVIEW 


* 


You can so do something about the weather—plan for it, and you'll want to after reading TRAVEL 
comprehensive cover story on WINTER IN EUROPE, one of the highlights of an October issu 
that will also boast a detailed examination of BERLIN, the city in the limelight, by Europe-base 
correspondent Robert Deardorff. Back in the U.S., you'll want to learn about Oklahoma's PICNI 
MUSEUM, where you can satisfy your appetite for lunch or learning, while U.S. WINE TRAIL 
will lead you to discovery of unique sightseeing, fun and festivities. : 
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TRA SAVINGS ON $$ 
TSTANDING ITEMS 


$$ EX 


1 Piece Transistorized unit Usually 
No wires or separate speaker $29:95-839.95 
to clutter your desk Se 
Frees your hand during 95 
PHONE conversations $2 1 y 
Uses no electricity LAU 

$1 pp & hd 


7 back if not completely satisfied 


last a one-piece phone amplifier within the price range of everyone! Scott Mitchel 
use, thru an agreement with one of the world’s foremost Electronics manufacturers, 
S the price of this one-time luxury item selling elsewhere for $10 or $20 more. This 
ny sensitive 4-Transistor precision telephone amplifier with loud speaker volume 
| adjustable volume control is designed to free your hands for taking notes, referring 
records or moving about while carrying on your phone conversation. Works on 4 in- 
ensive D cell batteries (not included) with a quality 21” speaker for superior tone. 
e secret of its compact one-piece construction is that its speaker and acoustical cham- 
-are conveniently located in the same attractive unit, Weighs 21% Ibs. Comes only in 
ry color. PERFECT FOR HOME, OFFICE, FACTORY, CONFERENCES, SALES MEET- 
sS, PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED AND THE HARD OF HEARING. 


.Portable “EIGHT SEATER” 
ts GAME and CARD TABLE 


Why hasn’t someone thought of it before? Here’s a 
folding card and game table that seats 8 grown-ups 
. .. lets ALL the family join in the fun... brings 
all the boys together for that big poker game! Rugged 
all wood construction in natural finish, with double 
locking leg braces to insure absolute rigidity. Overall 
width 45”, Has 8 large compartments for chips, 
glasses, ashtrays, ete., big 3344” playing surface cov- 
ered with tough green Durahyde that is scratch, 
alcohol and heat resistant. Sets up or folds in a jiffy 
—stores in a closet—turns any odd corner into a 
“rumpus room’’! 


FREE—if you order promptly: 


DINING TABLE TOP 48” flat-top of lifetime masonite transforms 
table into dining table for 8. Wonderful space-sayer for the small 
house—great for parties and family get-togethers! 


JAI express 


W...a fast, easy, economical way to provide plenty of coffee for any occasion... 
ee La Belle Automatic 
10 to 40 CUP PARTY PERCOLATOR 


Entirely Automatic—just plug it in! 


The new, fast, easy way to brew perfect coffee! Simply pour in 
cold water . . . add coffee . . . and plug it in! It starts to ‘‘perk’’ 
automatically . . . stops perking and light signals when coffee 
is done . . . then keeps the coffee serving hot. Brews as few as 
10 cups or as many as 40 cups. Operates with amazing speed. 
It’s economical, too . . uses less coffee to get a rich, clear, 
perfectly-flavored brew. Finest highly polished aluminum with 
heat resistant handles and knob. Operates on 110-120 volt AC 
only. UL and CSA approved . 5 it 
e Ene ae RLS to brew seconds after you plug 
it in. 
@ AUTOMATICALLY STOPS brewing and signal light tells you 
when the coffee is at the peak of perfection for drinking. 


@ AUTOMATICALLY KEEPS the coffee at per- $ 95 
fect drinking temperature as long as desired. 2 
plus $1 pp & hd 


PROTECTION AGAINST FIRE! FROM THE WORLD'S 
MOST FAMOUS Manufgcturer of Fire-fighting Equipment 


AMERICAN LA FRANCE’S “DETEXALL” . . Home Fire Alarm 


Not a tinny imported substitute or a toy, but a precision piece 
of steel protection manufactured and warranted by the one com- 

my that produces more Fire Engines and Allied Fire Fighting 
quipment than all others combined. After years of research, 
the AMERICAN LA FRANCE Engineers have created the first 
unit for home use that meets all Fire Inspection requirements. 
Amazing Detexall gives invaluable protection for your loved 
ones against the ever-present danger of smoke and fire that 
claim thousands of lives each year. The attractive all-steel 
“Detexall’? hangs on the wall (fits any decor) and operates on 
two (2) inexpensive flashlight batteries (not included). As soon 
as any unusual heat or smoke starts in your room, the alarm 
lets off a shrieking blast that will certainly warn your family 
in time to save lives and valuable property. 


fr your Detexall today. Most people install one in the basement, kitchen and sleep- 
areas. U. S. Made. Size 41/xX314x1ll2. Made to sell for $6.98. 


} price Only $3.95 Plus 35¢ pp & ha. (3 for $11-50 Plus 50c pp & hd.) 


thenticated to be YOUR LINK WITH "ANTIQUITY"! 
10-2000 Years Old. ANCIENT ROMAN SILVER COIN CUFF LINKS 


For the select few on your gift list who appreciate orig- 
inals . who desire something practical yet unique, 
five them these fabulous Ancient Roman Silver Cuff 
Links. Each pair carries the portrait of famed Roman 
kmperors or Empresses . . . each specially finished so 
that the portraits are highlighted and the backgrounds 
have an oxidized finish .« . each pair carefully matched 
and mounted on sterling silver cuff link backs. These 
original coins, struck off by hand, have been discovered by ar- 
chaeologists digging in ruins of ancient Roman cities. 
Obviously there are only a limited number of coins $12.95 
available. Each set comes in a flannel drawstring 

pouch together with a description of the coins and a 
guarantee of their authenticity. 


( 193 = 211 A.D.) 
Caen Jeraley by Regal 


pair 
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Amazing, precision 


“DUOJECTOR" 


U.L, Approved. Made in U.S.A. 


Actually 2 Machines in 1 


@ An OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
That projects pictures 
IN FULL COLOR up to 
5 FEET WIDE 


@ A SLIDE PROJECTOR 
Projects magnificently—the un- 
told beauty of 35MM Slides 


The DUOJECTOR will astound you with 
its ability to enlarge 35MM slides plus 
ANYTHING illustrated or printed: 
Photos, clippings, fine print, coins, 
stamps, maps even insects and butterflies, 
when against any flat white screen or sur- 
face. It’s a must for students, teachers, 
draftsmen, business execs, publie speakers 
and collectors—will provide endless hours 
of entertainment. There is a slide holder 
for 35MM slides and with a mere turn of 
a lever and knob it converts into an opaque 
projector with an opening of 342” x 544”. 
Contains a removable postcard tray—ready 
to project clearly any subject up to Five Feet Wide!!! 

Children can show favorite comics. Teachers can use the DUOJECTOR for picture showing, 
story telling. ART, STAMP & COIN COLLECTORS CAN examine collections with ease. 
LAWYERS, REAL ESTATE MEN, can read fine print documents. Entire FAMILY can 
enjoy favorite snapshots without removing them from album. LECTURERS AND EDU- 
CATORS can enlarge charts, letters, presentations. And you'll spend hours enjoying 


Works on a standard 100 Watt bulb (not included). Requires no blowers. no fans, no 
projector. It’s absolutely safe, approved by Underwriters Labora- 
AT $24-95 


the splendor of 35MM slides. Measures 12” x 734” x 61%4”, made of sturdy unbreakable 
motor or complicated attachments. It’s the only dual-purpose pro- 
$18.95 
tories. ONLY 16 
AN EXCEPTIONAL 
plus $2 pp. & hd. 


polypropylene. Has easy turn on-off switch. With polished twin lens and clear focus-knob. 
jector we know of and yet it costs less than any 35MM slide- 
! . 
FREE! Handy Luggage type carrying case. Plus 75¢ PP & He. 
VALUE 
FULL SIZE: 22 x 14 x 15 


Imported from the Mediterranean 
sea area, this camel saddle (which 
is a symbol of Biblical times and a 
product of the KAHN EL-KHALI- 
LY BAZAAR) makes a wonderful 
deep cushioned seat as well as a thrilling conversation piece. Styled from an actual camel 
saddle it seats anyone comfortably. Made by skilled artisans, its genuine pigskin seat 
(available in red, green or natural color) is sculptured with mid-Eastern scenes and its sea- 
soned hardwood natural colored legs are handsomely decorated with brass medallions of 
mid-Eastern origin. Legs fold for easy portability. A welcome gift. 


HURRICANE LAMPS EES 
t eee 


replica of a _ deep d 3 
9x12 ft. PLASTIC TARP 


333c 


cane lamp with chim- 
ney, oil well, adjust- 
able wick. Use it as a 

Min. order 3 tarps for { 
$1 plus 25¢ pp. For- 
$1.25 ea.—seamless—Ist 


decorative accessory or 
for emergency lighting. 
Base rests flat for table 
use or swivels up to 
hang on wall. Burns 
6 hrs. on kerosene out- 
doors and for auxiliary 
lighting. Anodized cop- 
per finish 8” high. 


2 for $1.29 


plus 21c 


pp. & hdlg. 
(6 for $3.50 plus 35c pp. & hdig.) 
Only $1.00 each for the Finest Imported 


PRECISION PLIERS 


For Jewelers, Optical Workers, Hobbyists, Crafts- 
men of all kinds. These superb European instru- 
ments are of drop-forged, heat-treated high quality 
tool steel, fabricated, ground and polished to most 
exacling specifications. Smooth working joints. 
Jaws meet perfectly to hold the most delicate objects. 
Each plier is 4” long and a gem of precision and 

strength. 7 types to choose from: Flat Nose, Round Complete Set only $ 00 
Snipe. Combination, Diagonal, End Cutting Nip- Re 

S, or 1 Side Flat and 1 Side Round. $1.00 ea. 


NOW! Shut Out Cold, Wind, Water, Snow .. . 
Keep Garage Warm and Dry ALL WINTER with. . . 


FLEXIBLE RUBBER GARAGE DOOR BOTTOM 


Don’t waste precious heating dollars! Keep winter cold, snow, 
vain, dust and drafts out—keep heat in with this amazing 
heavy-duty live rubber weatherstripping. Ingenious front and 
back lip contour design makes it an automatically perfect 
closure regardless of shape of floor. Guaranteed never to hard- 
en, rot or deteriorate in any fashion. Eliminates forever ear- 
shattering noises no matter how hard you slam down your 
overhead garage door. Ideal also for sides of double hung 
garage doors, barn doors, etc. Can be permanently applied in 
only 10 minutes—requiring just a hammer—we supply the 
nails. Complete, simple instructions in pliofilm pack. 


9 foot strip $2.98 16 footstrip $4.98 


plus 3Sc pp & hd. plus SOc pp. & hd. 
Send check or M.O., if C.O.D., fees extra. MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


SCOTT MITCHELL HOUSE, INC. 


(Dept. TM-3), 415 South Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Quality. 


merly 
Over 1 thousand uses—ORDER TODAY. 


Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 
for 


Aging Indian teacher 
was snapped in Vellore, 
South India, by Blaise 
Levai of American Bible 
Society with Rollei open- 
ing for 1 second to f:11. 


Mackinac Bridge con- 
necting Michigan's pen- 
insulas was time-exposed 
during June storm by 
Ted George of Dear- At 
born who used Rolleiflex 
opening to f:2.8. 


amusement center 
atop Tokyo department 
store, Japanese mother 
with son, piggyback ba- 
by was shot by Sally Bass 
of Lancaster, Calif., with 
Yashica at f:11 for 1/100 


second. 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. Contestants may use any type camera and 
film but should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are preferred. 
Do not send negatives. When submitting photos, your name, 
address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information 
regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
MUST be on the back of the photograph. Although all possible 
care will be taken in the handling of photographs, Travel can- 
not be responsible for their return or condition. The right to 
future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional 
payment is retained by Travet. Address photographs to Ama- 
feur Photo Contest, Travet, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York. No picture will be returned unless self-addressed 
stamped envelope to accommodate entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current 
contest will be held for following month. 
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|z. ART OF DUTCH COOKING OR 
| HOW THE DUTCH TREAT 
| by Countess van Limburg Stirum $3.95 


9, ART OF PERSIAN COOKING 
By. P's) Pek mi at oe. ccccw srawecssespcntss: $4.95 


3, ART OF SOUTH AMERICAN COOK- 
ING 


Wao ME. Wald ..0.occccssekelececeeessees $3.95 
|4, THE ALL-ITALIAN COOKBOOK 
feeby. WR. Da'Sasso)..c..5. 3. ..c.c0c.00 $4.50 


_ COOKING 
P| by Kyra Petrovskaya..........0.......... $3.95 


he 
\6. GERMAN COOKING 
by Elizabeth Schuler.................... $3.00 


a 
my 


ae 
'7, VIENNESE COOKING 
KS “ESE CORREALE FSS, 5 ao $3.00 


im 
a 


ach hook I have ordered. 


eas 14°15 16 17 18 19 21 22 


) ITALIAN BOUQUET only. 
0 BOUQUET DE FRANCE only. 


uf 
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's KYRA’S SECRETS OF RUSSIAN |: 


Mease send the books circled below. 
-enclose______which covers the, list 
vice LESS 25%, and 25c postage for 
Mee 354-5 6-7 8 9 10 11 
BOUQUET SET (both vols. boxed). 


I you want to get the flavor of world travel without all the bother the planning 
and execution require (and at a considerable money savings, too), arm yourself 


with the right ingredients; lock yourself in your kitchen and . . . of course, order 
one or more of these fine international culinary references! Imagine the sump- 
tuous Persian breakfast, the elegant Parisian luncheon, the lip-smacking English 
high tea, the early evening Hungarian dinner you can serve—all out of your 
own kitchen. Check over the titles listed below. They’ve been selected with your 


appetite in mind... 


and you take advantage of the generous NATIONAL 


TRAVEL CLUB membership book discount, too! 


g. THE HOME BOOK OF SPANISH 
COOKING 
by Marina Pereyra Aznar............ $3.75 


9, HUNGARIAN COOKING 
by Elizabeth de Biro.................... $2.00 


10. THE NETHERLANDS COOKBOOK 
by Helen Halverhout.................... $2.00 


11. CHINESE COOKING FOR AMERI- 
CAN KITCHENS 
by Calvin Lee Putnam.................. $3.50 


12. THE ART OF CARIBBEAN COOK. 
ING 
by Carmen Valldejulli.................. $3.95 


13. HAWAIIAN AND PACIFIC FOODS 
by Katherine Bazore.................... $3.95 


14.THE ART OF BRAZILIAN COOK- 
ERY 


16. POLISH COOKING 
by Marja Ochorowicz-Monatowa $3.00 


17.SULTAN’S PLEASURE AND OTH- 
ER TURKISH RECIPES 
by Robin Howe & Pauline Espir $3.00 


18. THE NEW SMORGASBORD COOK- 
BOOK 
by Anna O. Coombs..................... $3.50 


19.A BOOK OF FRENCH WINES 
by P. Morton Shand...................... $5.75 


20.THE BOUQUET SET (consisting of 
2 vols—ITALIAN BOUQUET and 
BOUQUET DE FRANCE, beautifully 
illustrated, English text, hundreds of 

recipes) ............. .... $12.50 each 
$25.00 both boxed 


21.THE COMPLETE JEWISH COOK 
BOOK 
by Anne London: & Bertha Bishov 


by Dolores Botabogo......-.........- SURO oy rey bien Aye sek Vs «ea $4.95 
15.CAN THE GREEKS COOK! 22.HIBACHI COOKERY IN THE 
by Fannie Venos & Lillian Prichard AMERICAN MANNER 
By 0. A. Hes 5 a $BOO eter tentinssnninnnnnoninene $2.50 by George E. Engler................... $2.75 
eee ee eee eee eee ee eet 
i 
» TRAVEL MAGAZINE INC. 50 WEST 57TH STREET, New York 19, New York, Dept. 96! 
OTHER TITLES: 
Name of book Author Publisher List Price 
Name of book Author Publisher List Price 
NAME_ 
ADDRESS CITY ZONE STATE Lea 
9 


stagecoach 


BROADWAY BILLINGS 


A FAR COUNTRY—Music Box, 239 W. 45th, CI 
6-4636, Henry Denker’s drama about Sigmund 
Freud's early psychoanalysis development 
brings Sam Wanamaker back to Bway opposite 
Kim Stanley, with Steven Hill, Lili Darvas 
also in cast directed by Alfred Ryder. 

A TASTE OF HONEY—Booth, 222 W. 45th, 
CI 6-5969. Given excellent interpretations, 
Shelagh Delaney’s script proves a playwright’s 
power by turning what could be a tacky tale of 
drunks, desertion and misfit motherhood into a 
memorable mounting. Winner of Drama Critics 
Circle Award as best foreign play for 1960-61. 

BYE BYE BIRDIE—Shubert, 225 W. 44th, CI 
6-5590. Gretchen Wyler, Gene Rayburn romp 
through Michael Stewart’s uproarious hit-wit 
script about a rock’n’roll idol’s impact on 
sweet-faced adolescents for the wackiest, fun- 
niest musical comedy in many a moon-mad 
night. Winner of Tony Award as best musical 
for 1960-61. 

CAMELOT—Maijestic, 245 W. 44th, CI 6-0730. 
King Arthur’s days and knights become musical 
comedy creation of My Fair Lady team—Alan 
Jay Lerner’s book & lyrics, Frederick Loewe’s 
seore—cast featuring Julie Andrews, Richard 
Burton, Roddy McDowall, Robert Goulet. Bur- 
ton leaves Sept. 16. 


CARNIVAL—Imperial, 249 W. 45th, CO 5-2412. 
Gower Champion triumphs again with direc- 
torial, choreographic showmanship-shapeup of 
Lili delightfully staged, with a traveling troupe 
that keeps this musical enchanting to all from 
9 to 90. Winner of Drama Critics Circle Award 
as best musical of 1960-61. 

COME BLOW YOUR HORN—Brooks Atkinson, 
256 W. 47th, CI 5-1310. Hal March heads up 
Neil Simon’s comedy about a young man’s 
efforts to stay single. Natalie Ross, Warren 
Belinger among those involved. 


DO RE MI—St. James, 246 W. 44th, LA 4- 
4664. Phil Silvers, Nancy Walker, David Burns 
head cast of this musical comedy adapted by 
Garson Kanin from his novel about juke-box 
business, with music by Jules Styne. 


FIORELLO!—Broadway, 1681 Bway, CI 7-7992. 
Tom Bosley reincarnates N.Y.’s ex-Mayor La- 
Guardia perfectly yet evening’s efforts fail to 
win our vote—but daily newspaper critics 
raved, Winner of Drama Critics Circle Award 
as best musical for 1959-60, Pulitzer Prize, 
Tony Award. 


IRMA LA DOUCE—Plymouth, 236 W. 45th, CI 
6-9156. Balked by book, repetitious score, this 
French-tart tale is mere polished paucity, but 
Elizabeth Seal, show’s sole femme, uncorks 
ditty or dance in musical munificence. 


MARY, MARY—Helen Hayes, 210 W. 46th, CI 
6-6380. Jean Kerr’s latest comedy stars Bar- 
bara Bel Geddes, Barry Nelson under Joseph 
Anthony’s direction, with sets by Oliver Smith. 


MY FAIR LADY—Mark Hellinger, 237 W. 51st, 
PL 7-7064. Lerner and Loewe’s prize-winning 
version of Shaw’s Pygmalion is merely Amer- 
ica’s finest musical. 

THE SOUND OF MUSIC—Lunt-Fontanne, 205 
W. 46th, JU 6-5555. Enchantress Mary Martin, 
gifted guitarist Theodore Bikel, 7 superb but 
not syrupy children compose the pre-war sing- 
ing Trapp family in this virtually flawless 
production of high taste scored with loving 
dignity by Rodgers & Hammerstein. 


THE UNSINKABLE MOLLY BROWN—Winter 
Garden, 1634 Bway (at 50th), CI 5-4878. De- 
lightful Tammy Grimes merrily Cinderellavates 
herself from shack to high society in this total- 
ly engaging musical with well-integrated score 
by Meredith Willson. 


Scheduling 3 full-length ballets— 
Swan Lake, Sleeping Beauty, Giselle 
—plus shorter works on other pro- 
grams, Russia's red-hot Leningrad 
Kirov Ballet Co. starts 12-week U.S. 
tour at New York's Metropolitan 
Opera House Sept. 11 through 30. 
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OFF-BROADWAY RUNS 


HEDDA GABLER—4th St., 83 EB. 4th bet. 2nd, 
ord Ave., AL 4-7954. Talented Anne Mcacham 
heads this long-run revival of Ibsen's drama. 
Closing Sept. 8 or 15. 


THE AMERICAN CREAM—Cherry lane, 38 
Commerce, CH 2-3951. Ecward Albee’s one- 
acter, in conjuncticn with The Death of Bessie 
Smith, swirls with symbolism but holds up 
in its own right as farcical fun. 


THE FANTASTICKS—Sullivan- St. Playhouse, 
181 Sullivan St., OR 4-3838. Merry moods plus 
moving moments keep this imaginative musical 
fantasy as brightly enjoyable as its own show- 
ers of confetti. 


REIN CHECKS 


BASEBALL—Yankee Stadium, E. 161st at River 
Ave., CY 3-4300. N.Y. Yankees vs. Detroit 
Sept. 1 (night), 2, 3; Washington Sept. 4 
(doubleheader), 5 (n), 6; Cleveland Sept. 7 
(n), 8 (n), 9, 10 (dh) ; Baltimore Sept. 26 (n), 
27; Boston Sept. 29 (n), 30. 75¢-$3.50. 


SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL—Free performances 
every eve at 8:30 ex. Mon. at Wollman Memo- 
rial Skating Rink in Central Park. Richard I 
Aug. 28-Sept. 9. 


HORSE RACING—Belmont Park, Elmont, Long 
Island. MI 1-4700. Daily ex. Sun. Aug. 28- 
Sept. 30. Post time 1:30 p.m. Grandstand $2.00, 
Clubhouse $5.00. 


HARNESS RACING—Yonkers Raceway in Yonk- 
ers. Nightly ex. Sun. through Sept. 28. Post 
eee p.m. Grandstand $2.00, Clubhouse 
$4.00. 


ICE SHOW—Madison Sq. Garden, 307 W. 49th 
(at 8th Ave.), CO 5-6800. Ice Capades of 1962 
Aug. 30-Sept. 17. $2.00-$6.00. 


GREENWICH VILLAGE: TOUR—Albert French 
Restaurant, 42 E. llth, OR 3-3890, runs free 
sightseeing trips by bus daily ex. Mon. at 2:00, 
4:00, 6:00, 6:45, 7:30, 8:15, 9:00 p.m. 


HAYDEN PLANETARIUM—Central Park W. at 
Slst, TR 3-1300. Man in Space through Oct. 2, 
daily at 2:00, 3:30, 8:30 (ex. Mon.) p.m. ; Sat., 
Sun: 11:00 a.m. (ex. Sun.), hourly 1:00-5:00 
p-m., 8:30 p.m. ; Adults $1.00, eves $1.25; chil- 
dren under 18 50¢, eves. 75¢. Children under 
five not admitted. 


Leningrad Troupe Launches First U.S. Tour in September 


DATELINE 


BY MALCOLM 


SIGNALS AHEAD 


Sept. 6: THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE—Pho 
nix, 189 2nd Ave., OR 4-7160. Sir Tyrone Gutk 
rie’s conteniporary adaptation of Gilbert | 
Sullivan’s operetta is slated for limited engage 
ment of 6 weeks, has sets & costumes by Bria 
Jackson. » 

Sept. 21: JULIUS CASTRO—Theatre not set’; 

_press time. Pliable Shakespeare shifts agai 
this time his tragedy tuned to today’s Carit 
bean Caesar, island revolution. 


Sept. 26: FROM THE SECOND CITY—Royal 
242 W. 45th, CI 5-5760. This Chicago-basé 
musical revue of cabaret-coffee house calib. 
aims high at bigtime Bway with tunes by Wi 
liam Mathieu, direction by Paul Sills. 


Oct. 3: SAIL AWAY—Broadhurst, 235 W. 44¢l 
CI 6-6699. Noel Coward’s book, score & lyri 
of tropical satire concern cruise-ship passer 
gers, has Elaine Stritch starred, dances by J 
Layton, sets by Oliver Smith. 


Oct. 4: THE CARETAKER—Lyceum, 149 W. 45t] 
JU_ 2-3897. Harold Pinter’s drama racked u 
452 performances in London, tells of 2 strang 
brothers with an odd guest, its 3-person ca: 
composed of Donald Pleasence, Alan Bate 
from British company plus Robert Shaw unde 
Donald McWhinnie’s direction. 


Oct. 5: HIGH FIDELITY—Ambassador, 215 V 
49th, CO 5-1855. Arthur Carter’s comedy 1 
volves around relationship between tyro pr¢ 
ducer, his director-star, cast of 7 includir 
Julie Wilson, John Newton, Leon Belasco, wit 
direction by Jack Ragotzy. 


Oct. 5: BLOOD, SWEAT AND STANLEY POOL 
—Morosco, 217 W. 45th, CI 6-6230. Playwrigh 
James & William Goodman center their actic 
in Southern army camp during 1952, Darre 
McGavin, Peter Fonda, Sumi Tatsumo amor 
bree involved, with staging by Joseph Che 
dorovy. 


Oct. 6: LET I(T RIDE—Eugene O'Neill, 230 V 
49th, CI 6-8870. Three Men on a Horse, origin: 
comedy by John Cecil Holm & George Abbot 
gets new musical treatment with book by Abra’ 
Ginnis, score by Jay Livingston & Ray Evan 
dances by Onna White, staging by Stanle 
Prager, sets by William & Jean Eckart, co: 
tumes by Guy Kent, cast topped hy Georg 
Gobel, Barbara Nichols, Sam Levene in h 
original role. 
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olis in the U.S. is modifying its 

~~ Speak-English-Only attitude, a 
stubborn tradition insistently one- 
tongued Americans share across the 
land. Spurred in part by govern- 
ment efforts to increase visits to 
America from abroad, this multi- 
lingual desirability is gaining, as 

pictured below, but elsewhere, too, 

the trend is on. The American 
Museum of Natural History, for 

‘Instance, has just introduced 
Soundtrek, a radio guide to its 

_ exhibits in Spanish as well as Eng- 
_lish—and in general or intensi- 
» fied versions. By renting one of the 
200 sets on hand for 50 cents—35 
for children—listeners get a 35- 
minute lecture as they roam the mu- 
seum, the system replacing its previ- 
_ ous Guide-a-Phone devices. And the 
_ Museum of Modern Art has issued 
a flyer for tourists that briefly sum- 
marizes the gallery’s purposes in 

| French and Spanish as well as Eng- 
| lish. Also, on sale in the museum's 


| he MOST cosmopolitan metrop- 
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lobby are art books in Spanish, 
French, German, Italian and Por- 
tuguese. Europe has catered to 
English-speaking travelers for years. 
America’s burgeoning reciprocation 
is a laudable advance. ... Town 
Hall’s new all-color travel film 
series—$1.50 each or full sea- 
son’s subscription of 25 films 
for $22.50—takes off Oct. 5 with 
France by Neil Douglas. . . . Hotel 
Manhattan, 8th Ave. at 44th St., 
now serves a TV Snack until 1:00 
a.m. in your room, $2.25 covering 
cost of cold platter, cheese and 
crackers plus bottle of domestic 
beer—which should be enough to 
see you into the Late Late Show.... 
Star-gazer’s tip: Mary Martin closes 
her Trapp in Sound of Music come 
Oct. 7, Martha Wright chiming in 
as her replacement....Dial 999- 
1234 and you’ll get a recorded, 
one-minute report on travel con- 
ditions in, to and around New 
York—from a possible fuse fail- 
ure on the BMT subway to how 


Tape Talks to Foreign Tourists in Native Tongue 


EW YORK signposts 


thick the traffic jam is in the Lin- 
coln Tunnel. ... Travel Fun is 
a bright little sixteen-page booklet 
of games and safety tips for motor- 
ing families anxious to keep the 
kids content, and available free 
from Customer Relations Service, 
Bell Telephone System, Room 540, 
195 Bway, NYC 7....Kodak has 
enlarged its Grand Central Station 
exhibit with a first-floor info and 
demonstration area under the giant 
18-by-60-foot Colorama  transpar- 
ency, the firm’s second-floor space 
still retained for photo shows, 
handling of technical queries, etc, 
..-Ambling enthusiast Laura 
Jacobs, 7 W. 75th St., has walked 
off with honors for her distine- 
tive, impressively detailed map 
of Central Park—and the only 
one we know of—sold for 50 
cents at some bookstores but ob- 
tainable directly from her ad- 
dress as well. . . . Doubleday’s 
revised Complete Guide to New 
York, 192 practical pages for $1.75. 


Headset sightseers on new Gray 
Line bus tours of NYC can plug 
volume-control unit to taped talk in 
Spanish, German, French or Japa- 
nese, special 3!/2-hour outings, at 
$6.95, departing 10:00 a.m. Mon., 
Wed., Fri. from 245 W. 50th St. 


GREECE 
ASIA MINOR 
EGYPT. 


These ancient and ever 


fascinating lands await 
your camera on a special 
Fall tour for photographers 


Write for brochure on 
this and other tours: 


THRU THE LENS TOURS 
P.O. Box 4128T No. Hollywood, Calif. 
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Entertainment Editor, Miami Herald 


BY GEORGE BOURKE, 


LORIDA terrain will get more 
| ee usual exposure on movie 

screens in the year ahead. Elvis 
Presley has just wound up filming 
What a Wonderful Life, based on 
the hilarious Pioneer, Go Home, on 
locations at Homossassa and Crystal 
River north of Tampa on the Gulf 
of Mexico, and All Fall Down is still 
shooting at Key West with Karl 
Malden, Warren Beatty, Jan Ster- 
ling and Eva Marie Saint starred. 
Surfside Six principals—Troy Dona- 
hue, Dianne McBain, Margerita Si- 
erra and Van Williams—spent Miss 
Universe Week and beyond at the 
Fontainebleau headquarters stock- 
ing up on shots for thirteen more TV 
chapters. Other Florida-made offer- 
ings include Force of Impulse, with 
Christina Crawford, Jeff Donnell 
and J. Carroll Naish; Wild Harvest, 
which Aubrey Schenck and Irving 
Mandell filmed in the farmlands 
around South Miami even though 
its actual locale is the California 
vineyards; Eternal Summer, Pity Me 
Not; 36 chapters of a new TV series 
called Beachcomber, starring Cam- 
eron Mitchell, and Beachfront, an- 
other TV series headlining Keefe 
Brasselle. And a big-game feature, 
Lion was scheduled for South Flor- 
ida shooting—until things eased in 
Africa. Now William Holden will 
be starred and the movie will be 
made near Holden’s Safari Club in 
Kenya. All this movie activity has 
given birth to an idea of a “‘com- 
bined” film _ festival-fashion-and- 
trade show as a new activity for Mi- 
ami Beach next summer....The 
accent put on the sybarite tone of 
Florida’s resort living has muted 
some of the fact that it excels in 
examples of forest primeval—the 


Sail aboard 151-ft. POLYNE- 
SIA (world’s largest staysail 
schooner) to Bimini, Berry 
Islands, Great Abaco, Grand 
Bahama, Nassau. Sailing, fish- 
ing, skindiving. 


10 Days of Adventure—$150 
WIKOJAMMER CRUISES, INC. 


0: ox 1051-7 
Miami Beach 39, Fla. JE 2-3407 
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Everglades and the Cypress For- 
ests of the central panhandle area. 
And the state offers excellent hunt- 
ing of wide variety. In a good season 
hunters bag 12,000 to 15,000 deer, 
20,000 turkeys, over 1,500,000 quail, 
and about 200,000 ducks and geese. 
Small bird season opens in Septem- 
ber, the deer season in November. 
...Caution to motorists: resist 
that urge to pluck an orange from 
a roadside grove. Chances are 
you'd get away with it but buying 
at the next fruit stand might be 
cheaper. Florida Citrus Mutual gives 
$200 for information leading to con- 
viction of citrus fruit thieves. Or- 
ganization paid $3,400 in rewards 
last year, in the main for conviction 
of those who sought to pluck them 
by the dozens. . .. Cattle rustling is 
still a going business in the cow 
country of Florida. Hanging is no 
longer the penalty, but the sentences 
are severe. A Deland circuit judge 
sentenced two men who shot and 
stole a couple of calves—pardon, 
dogies—to from two to five years in 
prison. . . . Kissimmee, in central 
Florida, even has a blacksmith who 
specializes in branding irons. State 
Division of Animal Industry has 
10,300 brands registered. Branding 
law now is also a protection to mo- 
torists as well as cattlemen. Before 
Florida passed its fencing law and 
wiped out the open range, a driver 
hitting an animal on the public 
highway could be sued by its owner. 
Today the reverse applies, and a 
motorist is aided in determining 
ownership of the animal involved 
by the compulsory brand mark... . 
More than 1,500,000 persons vis- 
ited Florida’s 38 state parks in 
the first six months of 1961 de- 
spite lifting of some fees. Increases 
included parking from 25 to 50 
cents; overnight camping from $1.00 
to $1.50, and electricity in camp 
areas with that facility from 25 
cents to 50 cents. There is now a 
50-cent fee at boat launching ramps, 
and the cost of guided tours in some 


special areas—Cavern State Park and 
Highlands Hammock—has gone up. 
... University of Miami switches 
from summer pop symphony and — 
Shakespeare Repertory Festival _ 
to football with grid schedules at _ 
the Orange Bowl Sept. 16 against | 
Pittsburgh, Penn State as oppo- — 
nent Sept. 29. Bowl seats have been 
widened since last season. . . . High 
Jewish Holy Days from Sept. 10-21 
will make September tourist flow 
larger than usual for the month. ... 
Daytona Beach’s tarpon tournament 
opens Sept. 1, will run through No- — 
vember. ... Winter Garden observes 
Labor Day as Florida Cracker Day, | 
Jacksonville considers the weekend — 
a municipal birthday with a celebra- _ 
tion honoring landing of Pedro 
Mendez de Aviles in 1565, and a ~ 
rodeo is scheduled at Branford in — 
the Suwannee River area. ... White — 
sails—and even some red—will 
flash in the sun at Sarasota on — 
Labor Day when the Florida Sail- _ 
ing Association stages its annual 

meet, and off Cocoa on Sept. 23 — 
when Brevard Sailing Challenge 
event of seventeen miles is run. | 
... Miami Beach will open its third 
municipal golf links in September— 
at 28th St. adjacent to the Bayshore — 
course. . . . Visitors who fly to re- ay 
sorts in the south of Florida get the © 
impression that a billiard table if 
rolling in comparison. But Florida ~ 
not only has hills, it has one; up © 
which your car will appear to roll. It 3 
is at Lake Wales on U.S. 27 and is 
called Spool Hill. Of course, it’s an ~ 
optical illusion. . . . Over at Clear 
water Beach on the Gulf Coast rash_ 
officials have schemed to save money - 
for visiting anglers. Lone fishermen — 
who want to try a spot of big game 
trolling offshore can register at the 
main entrance to the docks for about: 
$15.00—boats charter for $60.00 
daily—and when two or three simi- 
larly-situated sojourners have signed 
up,seach is notified and a boat char- 
tered for their outing afloat on the 
blue, fish-filled Gulf. @ 
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By Air: Now that most Europeans 
have finished their annual vaca- 
tions, the season once again arrives 
when American tourists can enjoy 
Britain and the Continent without 
_a bunch of natives cluttering up the 
landscape. In the days when all 


. men wore beards and all women 


_wore bustles, these fine weeks with 
summer swinging into fall were es- 
teemed as prime time for seeing 
Switzerland, England, France, the 
Benelux countries and Germany 
without fear of crowds or sunburn. 


And even if you’re a bit more 


pressed for time than Diamond Jim 
and the Jersey Lily, University 
Travel guarantees you'll make the 
full circuit in fifteen days at a cost 
as little as $684 all-inclusive. There 
are two departure dates in Septem- 
ber, four in October for these con- 
ducted, classic European jet tours. 


By Air: Idaho, which produces po- 
tatos the like of which for baking 
there has never been anything su- 
perior to, also has produced Sun 
Valley, a year-round resort the like 


_ of which for budget vacations-you' 
| can’t hardly find anywhere else. For 
| instance, a mere $27.00 will buy you 


three days and two nights at the 
Challenger Inn, plus airport trans- 
fers, dinner one night and all the 
dancing, tennis, swimming, hiking, 


_ fishing you desire. For moderate ad- 


ditional fees there are also golf, ice 
skating, horseback riding, rent-a- 
car sightseeing, and chairlift rides 


| up Mt. Baldy. All that, of course, is 


just part of the summer schedule. 


' Come winter, the fare inches up to 


about $34.00 and ski-lift use is in- 
cluded. West Coast Airlines will 
roundtrip you to this any-season 
playground for $122.20 from San 
Francisco. 


Bor added details, write TRAVEL. 
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AMENHOTEP {V rounper | 
OF EGYPTS MYSTERY SCHOOL 


Knowledge That Has Endured With The Pyramids 


HENCE came the knowledge that built the Pyramids 

and the mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civilization 
began in the Nile Valley centuries ago. Where did its first 
builders acquire their astounding wisdom that started man on 
his upward climb? Beginning with naught they overcame 
nature's forces and gave the world its first sciences and arts, 
Did their knowledge come from a race now submerged beneath 
the sea, or were they touched with Infinite inspiration? From 
what concealed source came the wisdom that produced such 
characters as Amenhotep IV, Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac Newton, 
and a host of others? 

Today it is known that they discovered and learned to in- 
terpret certain Secret Methods for the development of their 
inner power of mind. They learned to command the inner forces 
within their own beings, and to master life. This secret art of 
living has been preserved and handed down throughout the 
ages. Today it is extended to those who dare to use its profound 
principles to meet and solve the problems of life in these com- 


plex times. 
This Sealed Book—FREE ' 


Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achieve- 
ment and happiness that you desire? If not, it is your duty to your- 
self to learn about this rational method of applying natural laws for 
the mastery of life. To the thoughtful person it is obvious that every- 
one cannot be entrusted with an intimate knowledge of the mysteries 
of life, for everyone is not capable of properly using it. But if you 
are one of those possessed of a true desire to forge ahead and wish to 
make use of the subtle influences of life, the Rosicrucians (not a 
religious organization) will send you a Sealed Book of explanation 
without obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the privacy of 
your own home, without interference with your personal affairs or 
manner of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or 
strange practices, but a rational application of the basic laws of life. 
To obtain your complimentary copy use the coupon below or address 


ee ‘The ROSICRUCIANS 


Cy eee ei res cestedemcccrartucenonctinibdosgicantesscovvasevintea pesca 


(AMORC) SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
a Ge a Se ee el 
BT Tie Eecicucans (AMOR) 
: | e Rosicrucians 
Use this 4 San Jose, California 
coupon for rT Please send free copy of Sealed Book, 
P EF. ee k ; which I shall read as directed, 
0, Oj 000 
EY ' TN FEN neces ee bce cee cet ree Neer seatioss saasearversiee 
FOOT GS Gee sso soc cc-s ce cscccu-scercaseossaverisves ee ee =e 
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Now You Can Enjoy Benefits of 


Infra-Red Heat 
Plus Massage 


for #437 temporary relief of minor aches 
and pains often associated with 


e Arthritis e Cold Discomforts 

e Rheumatism e Simple Headaches 
e Sinusitis e Muscular Strains 

e Lumbago and Sprains 

e Backache e Stiff or Swollen 

e Neuralgia Joints 

e Neuritis e Tired Feet 

e Muscular Aches (due to over-exertion or fatigue) 


Goes To Work Where It Hurts! 


Glowing Infra-Red heat rays penetrate deep down to flood 
painful areas with blissful warmth to soothe and relax the 
nerve centers that give you the feeling of pain, and ease 
misery out of your tired muscles. Just flick the dial for 4 
kinds .of relief. Plug Infra-Massage unit into the wall socket 
and set the dial to either (1) high heat, (2) low heat, 
(3) massage, or (4) infra-red heat plus massage. It goes 
right to work where it hurts for speedy relief day or night, 
at home or away. 


115 Volts AC. Complete with 
8 ft. UL cord. Easy instructions. 
Recommended By Doctors 


Handsomely boxed. 
Safe-Easy-Pleasant To Use 
Stimulates Local Circulation 
Helps Relieve Muscular Tension 


Exclusive Contour Shape For Maximum bs 


Contact With Pain Areas—Extra Comfort, Too 
e Weighs Only a Few Ounces—Carry Anywhere - 
e Scientifically Engineered For Many Years of Use 
e Tax Deductible When Purchased for Medical Care 


FALCON 


50 W. 57th Street 
New York 19, N.Y. 


.. Infra-Massage HM-4 for only $9.95 each. 


Only 


Please send me 


name. 
(print clearly) 
address. 
city zone state 
Add 25c for Postage & Handling. Sorry, No C.0.D.’s. 
Good in the U.S.A. only. 


READER’S CHOICE 


BY F. ROBERT SMITH 


costa, the colorful capital of the young republic 

of Cyprus, is a monument to the various peoples 

who have inhabited this historic Mediterranean 
island since the time of the Crusades, some eight cen- 
turies ago, when the city grew in wealth and importance. 
Situated on the Plain of Mesaoria, most of Nicosia and 
the surrounding countryside may be easily viewed from 
the heights along the Limassol Road. . 

Not far to the north of the city, the jagged peaks of 
the Kyrenia Range rise abruptly from the fertile plain. 
On the other side of this impressive mountain range 
lies quaint Kyrenia—whose harbor was first constructed 
in Roman times—a popular bathing resort frequented 
by visitors who come in yachts from all over the world. 

The best way to appreciate Nicosia, however, is to 
wander slowly through the narrow, congested streets 
of the Old City, which is still surrounded by thick 
walls—some three miles in circumference—that were 
built by the Venetians more than 400 years ago. Today, 
no longer a witness to siege and battle, these sturdy 
ramparts shelter playgrounds, parks, and open-air cafes 
which are situated in the former moat. 

One of the most picturesque spots in old Nicosia can 
be discovered in the neighborhood of the Great Mosque. 
After strolling through the winding little streets of 
small shops which branch off from Ataturk Square, the 
center of the Turkish Quarter, you will come almost 
unexpectedly upon one of the most unusual places of 
worship in the world. You are struck with surprise as 
you suddenly encounter what was once a Gothic Cathe- 
dral, but onto which have been added two very tall and 


slender Turkish minarets. This imposing structure, | 


formerly the Cathedral of St. Sofia, was converted into 
a mosque by the conquering Turks in 1571. Inside you 
see white-washed Gothic vaults, raised in.the Thir- 
teenth Century by the Latin Christians who reigned in 
Cyprus in late Crusader times. Ancient Oriental carpets, 
however, cover every inch of floor space, and inscrip- 
tions from the Koran are to be seen on the walls.. 
Across from this mosque is the ruin of a church and 
hostelry which also dates from the Thirteenth Century. 
In its shadow is a large, busy market where you may buy 
delicious Cyprus oranges and purple grapes, as well as 
produce brought in by Turkish country people. @ 


If you would like to tell other TRAVELERs and members 
of the National Travel Club about your favorite place, 
type out, double-spaced, some 400-500 words and send it 
to Reader's Choice, TRAVEL, 50 West 57th Street, New 
York 19, New York. Although none can be acknowl- 
edged or returned, ‘TRAVEL will send $10.00 in appreci- 
ation to the subscribers whose material is used. 
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Horizontal 
1 What a real home is generally 
built on 
Little Red spot in the West 


(2 wds.) 

*Ere’s where ’Andsome ’Arry got 
stung on the helbow 

Slippery subject ° 

Save this for the press 

Where Moore and Patterson both 
fell down 

You can make light of this when 
a political campaign ends 
Speaks finger-atively 

These carry more iyory than a 
piano 

The Firth thing you see in Glas- 
gow 

More charged than a 
thrift’s account 

Now that satellites go around 


spend- 


the world, does this still make. 


the world go around? 

British things the English love 
Tourist trap 

Early Americans 

Scotch , 
What the Great Satchel wrote 
in baseball history 

A weighty thing in India 

First aid thing 

Obsolete form around a house 
Political profundity 

Jaw exercisers 

There is really nothing to this in 
Paris 

What you have to be to love the 
climate in Dublin 

Two things that make it medium 
These are things you can never 
get a room in 

Silly things 


| No to Nikita 


Good gamboling spot in France 
What the choosey man did on 
shipboard 

Sharper than pepper in the mint 
What the well-soused man will 
do the moment the ship’s bar 
opens 

Is in France 

Kind of face that headed a fa- 
mous Chicago gang 

She must have been from Brook- 
lyn to think this was conceit! 
Compliments of the angry 

After many of these, a French 
swan dies 

Radio-active defense weapon in 
the pocket 

This is a big help help! (init.) 
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Travel Crossroads Answers Will be Found on Page 66 


Vertical * 


There was a young city in Eire, 

What it was you will have to 
enquire, 

You should know, pretty quick 

That it’s called ..........000..... { 

Shape of an egghead’s brain 

Head of a Frenchman 

Roadrunner from England 

Mighty thing in a cathedral 

Irish Johnny 

Net work 

This would be a bare shin in 

Rome 

Tangled thing we weave 

People who are always getting 

the wrong number 

Moving force around the world 

Bedded down the potatoes 

These never set you on, but they 

may set you back 

Keyhole men 

One hundred Romans minus 50 

plus 5 

Makes a big cleanup 

Snappy sales mottoes 

Championship of a kind 

The map of Oireland is all over 

this 

You'll find this floating along 

the Nile 

What the boy does when Shot- 

gun Pa tries him at the gait 

A New thing at Yale 

What Lake Michigan looks like 

through the mists from the East 

What T. S. Eliot found in the 

Wasteland 

Something else Lake Michigan 

looks like 

Player from Detroit 

Playful things on Broadway 


Windy thing in Asia 


Paperwork material 

You should keep it 

Yes, to the Pilgrim Fathers 
When you can pay for your trip 
to Japan 

What to call Adenauer 
Comrade girl friend 

Sauce from the teenage goose 

A gas spot 

Pretty cool propositions 
European Debating Spot (init.) 
Bigshot in the air 

Initially America 


LAND 
YACHTING 


..-the exciting way 


to travel | 
L 


Want to explore exciting foreign towns and 
villages? Roam inviting mountain ranges or just 
bask on some warm sunny beach? Perhaps you 
know a road somewhere you'd like to follow to 
the end. It’s all the same with an Airstream Land 
Yacht—a personal highway cruiser outfitted down 
to the smallest luxurious detail for limitless road 
voyaging ... good beds, bathroom, hot and cold 
water, refrigeration, heat and light independent 
of outside sources wherever you go—for a night, 
a week, or a month. Airstream Land Yachting 
means real travel independence—no time-tables, 
tickets, packing. You just tow your Airstream 
lightly behind your car and follow your travel 
whims wherever they urge you to go. Yes, it’s 
the exciting, better way to travel here in North 
America or anywhere in the world. 


write for interesting free booklet 
“World At Your Doorstep” 


AIRSTREAM INC. 


80 CHURCH STREET, JACKSON CENTER, OHIO 
12804 E. FIRESTONE, SANTA FE SPRINGS 17, CALIF. 
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enacted Civil War battle to Lawrence Welk—will 

spark the giant Eastern States Exposition to be 
held Sept. 16 through 24 at West Springfield, Mass. The 
largest commercial, educational and agricultural show 
in the East will be staged at Exposition Park, a cluster 
of 45 buildings on 175 acres of land, where adults will 
pay $1.25 for admittance (cut to 50 cents after 5:00 
p.m.) , students 50 cents and children under twelve 
nothing, if accompanied by an adult. 

The meat, literally, of this lavish fair is the annual 
livestock exhibitions and contests, plus demonstrations 
by the 4-H and Future Farmers of America, horse and 
ox-drawing competitions, horseshoe pitching contests 
and similar non-metropolitan manifestations. But the 
star-spangled window dressing—some of which will re- 


. LMOST every entertainment imaginable—from a re- 


quire additional entrance fees—will include a re-enact- 
ment of the Civil War Battle of Philippi Sept. 16 and 
17, a revue MC’d by Art Linkletter Sept. 16, Lawrence 
Welk and his orchestra Sept. 17 and 18, Cliff Arquette 
and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Sept. 20 
through 23 and other special features. @ 


as 


ee 
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BAHAMAS 


By J. Lowell Smith 


RITISH-FLAVORED Nassau will 
B be a major port of call on 
fifteen winter-season cruises 
'Scheduled by American Export 
Lines—all originating in New York. 
The leisurely trips will be aboard 
| either the Atlantic or Independ- 
ence. First of the American Export 
| visits to the Bahamian capital is set 
| for Noy. 27 when the Atlantic 
| touches port. The cruise operators 
_ have been leaders in the field since 
| 1931. Their new series affecting the 
| Bahamas will offer sea-going vaca- 
| tions of five to seventeen days dura- 
‘tion.... Monthly tourist data will 
| be watched with especial interest in 
the closing stages of '61 as new rec- 
_ords keep a-building. Nassau—which 
| scored an all-time mark of 175,097 
Visitors in the first six months—is 
Shooting at a new annual peak to 
exceed the 305,553 in 60. The scat- 
tered Out Islands—rushing through 
the opening half with a record 
25,399 arrivals (up 39 pct. from all 
previous levels) —seem a cinch to 
better the mark of 36,424 set in ’60. 
...For those who choose to 
“eruise by air” in the Bahamas 
chain, another new airstrip has 
been added. This one’s on a finger 
of land just below Deadman’s Cay, 
‘near Clarence Town on Long Is- 
Jand, roughly 200 miles southeast of 
A 
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brations Oct. 


Nassau. The field is the twenty- 
fourth to be opened for private and 
commercial aircraft... . Autumn 
tourists in Nassau will find a re- 
alignment of hotel managers. R. E. 
(Dick) Slee, boss at the downtown 
Carlton House, will now be found 
at the Pilot House Club, adjoining 
the Yacht Haven on East Bay St. 
Colin Peter McNab, with thirteen 
years at various Nassau hotels, will 
be Slee’s successor at the Carlton.... 
Plans are afoot to offer regular 
eruise-boat service between West 
End, Grand Bahama, and major 
gateways of Florida—just over 
the Gulf Stream. A fast but dura- 
ble craft is being considered to car- 
ry those who do not choose to make 
the short hop by plane. Fare would 
be under $20.00 roundtrip.... Three 
Hong Kong cooks are now doing 
versatile things at Nassau’s new 
Harbor Moon restaurant... . Visi- 
tors who like vacations in cot- 
tage surroundings will find a 
new facility—New Moon Club, 
accommodating 28. Private swim 
pool and beach are extra attrac- 
tions.... All Bahamians and _par- 
ticularly those on outlying San 
Salvador will have colorful cele- 
12 to commemorate 
the landing of the colony’s first 
tourist—Christopher Columbus. . . . 
Dates are firm for Nassau’s roar- 
ing Speed Weeks. They'll open 
with Kart racing Nov. 27 and close 
Dec. 10 with a rush of sports car 
battles—all at the fine Oakes Field 
courses. 


()) BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 
these 


ERMUDA IS a movie star 

B days. The on-location divi- 

sion of the forthcoming Doris 
Day-Cary Grant movie, A Touch of 
Mink, arrived with a magnificent 
new golden Citroen car for back- 
ground scenes at the airfield, on the 
picturesque South Shore, and trop- 
ical, palm-fringed Mangrove Bay. 
..And home-movie enthusiasts can 
now add the new version of Portrait 
of Bermuda to their collections. 
Prepared by Castle Films, a subsidi- 
ary of Universal-International, this 
eight-minute film has sound.... 
Anyone wishing to cruise here on 
the beautiful, famous U.S. luxury 
liner America had best contact 
his travel agent as available space 
is nearly gone for the Noy. 24 
departure. . . . Increased develop- 
ment of the South Shore as a resort 
mecca has resulted in the need for 
wider roads and a bus service to 
accommodate the extra trafic. The 
House of Assembly has voted in prin- 
ciple the expenditure of $28,000... . 
On Nov. 24 and Dec. 3, American 
Export liner Atlantic will be mak- 
ing trips from New York, with ac- 
commodations for approximately 
550 passengers per trip. ... Another 
renovation feature at the face- 
lifted Castle Harbour Hotel is a 
new clubhouse which provides 
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men’s and ladies’ locker rooms, 
showers, sales and rental of golf- 
ing equipment and a small indoor- 
outdoor restaurant for light 
snacks. In addition, two new tees 
have been built on the eighteen- 
hole golf course. . . . The Board of 
Public Works yearns to convert 
Pembroke Marsh into a fresh-water 
supply with low salt content for use 
by householders. Another plan for 
an inexhaustible supply of water 
has been proposed by an American 
company which would set up a 
plant to burn refuse and use the 
heat to purify sea water, eventually 
turning the plant over to the Gov- 
ernment. ... The German section 
of the Bermuda Library has been 
enriched by the presentation by the 
German Consul of 76 books, print- 
ed in German, consisting of classics 
of all nations, novels, books on 
travel and art, and many others. 
Any visitor who is conversant in 
German should also visit the Cigar 
Store on Front Street, which imports 
current German magazines....A 
new luxury in island cruises has 
been introduced by Trott Travel 
with the arrival of the 143-foot 
cruiser Sea Venture. From Mon- 
day to Friday, this magnificent craft 
will be offering water cruises around 
Bermuda for $9.00 per person. 


©) BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


N Brussels, a new avant garde 
theatre has opened at 5 rue des 
Eperonniers. Called Theatre de 

'Ile St. Louis, it has only 30 seats, 
charges but 80 cents for entrance, 
and puts on one-act plays, schedul- 
ing two or three each program... . 
Ghent International Music Festi- 


val will run until September 15. 
... Whole cold lobster for $2.00 is 
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the feature of the excellent small 
restaurant Rugbyman at Marche 
au Poissons near St. Catherine’s 
church in Brussels. ... Ghent Inter- 
national Fair will be held from 


September 9 to 24.... Sound and - 


Light spectacles in Belgian cities 
include one at Tournai until Sept. 
15, at Beloeil—an hour from 
Brussels—until the same date, 
and at Bruges in the Gruuthuse 
Museum. ... Holland has a Sound 
and Light spectacle in Antwerp 
at Rubens’ House depicting the 
artist’s life twice each evening 
from Sept. 1 to 17.... The city of 
Alost near Brussels offers tour- 
ists free guides every Saturday 
and Sunday who are fluent in 
French, Flemish, English, Ger- 
man and Spanish. . . . Fifth Inter- 
national Poetry Festival will attract 
intellectuals to Knokke-Le-Zoute, 
the famous Belgian seaside resort, 
from Sept. 7 to 11, and will add a 
jazz session to the agenda. . . . Free 
tours through the centuries-old Bols 
liqueur distillery in Amsterdam are 
now available. 


CARIBBEAN 


By Nicholas Craig 


HE NEW Golden _ Triangle 
‘isa fare via BWIA 
~ from New York to Bermuda, 
Antigua, St. Kitts, Puerto Rico, St. 
Thomas, Jamaica and Nassau _ is 
now only $218.60, with unlimited 
stopover privileges and a choice of 
direction in flying the triangle. . . . 
Sea-shell figurines are a prime at- 
traction in Barbados, home of the 
Sailor’s Valentine, the old-time 
bouquet of sea shells. The art has 
not been lost. Also, try the cala- 
bashes, kus-kus_ grass, shaddock 
rind—all unusual gifts for self or 
friends. ... Cramer Park in St. 


Croix has reopened with a mod- 
ern beach house containing lock-— 
ers and rest rooms. The, ruins 
have been remodeled to house a) | 
restaurant and bar. ‘The Jumbie is 
a new intime-type bar in Chris-— 
tiansted, with ham and eggs served 
in individual skillets from 6:00 p.m. | 
to 1:00 a.m... . Sightseeing flights” 
by St. Thomas Air Taxi cover a 120- | 
mile panorama in an hour with a | 
view of some 100 islands and islets. 
... Anyone who has had a slice of | 
Puerto Rico’s famed pineapples for — 
breakfast or a drink made with the 
fresh juice will welcome the idea of 
sending home a box of the sun- 
ripened fruit from shops in the 
Caribe Hilton, Condado. Beach, 
Dorado Beach, La Concha or San 
Juan Intercontinental hotels. ... 
Work on the Sheraton Jamaica 
Hotel at New Kingston has start-_ 
ed. There will be 200 double rooms, 
completely air-conditioned, and a 
convention hall seating 600. ... The — 
Land of Look Behind, the Cockpit — 
country of Jamaica, offers hardy © 
adventure. An uncharted area and 
the most precipitous and tangled © 
country on the island, it is home — 
territory of the Maroons, once 
blood-thirsty warriors but now ~ 
Sarees , ~ 
peaceful farmers and guides. ... An 
English shopper claims that no- 
where but in Barbados can ‘you~ 
find Liberty Lawn dress material — 
or Tootal at such incredibly low | 
prices.... Fishermen can now 
hunt alligators or recently dis-— 
covered herds of manatees—sea 
cows—on the Coesewijne River — 
in Surinam. Soon there will be a_ 
houseboat on the upper part of thes 
river for those who would like an 
extended stay. . . . Dominica re 
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has an air strip and a new guest- 
house in Portsmouth... . Luxuri- 
ous beaded and embroidered sweat- 
erssbear a representative price tag” 
of $39.95 at the Cavanagh Shops in’ 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
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LONDON 


By Ruth Kinyon Whiteside 


‘onvoNn’s Pearly Kings and | 


Queens are colorful and will- 
™ ing camera subjects, gather- 
; for their annual Costermon- 
rs’ Harvest Festival Service at 

Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Trafalgar 
juare, this year at 3:00 p.m. Oct. 1. 
|. One of the cheapest and most 
‘rilling ways to see famous land- 
arks is by Thames boat, from 
estminster Bridge about 30 
‘nutes and 35 cents to the Tow- 

of London—considered by 
jay as the only way to have your 
st look. . .. The Buhrle Collec- 

n of Zurich, one of the best in 
» world of impressionist painters, 
cludes many never seen in the 
S$. and seldom shown on the Con- 

ent—coming from Edinburgh 
stival for the National Gallery 
yw Sept. 29-Nov. 5... . Other big 
pnts: fall garden classic, Royal 
prticultural Society’s Great Au- 
an Show in the Society’s halls 
Dt. 26-28 and the enormous In- 
national Motor Show Oct. 18-28 
|Earl’s Court. .. . Cheltenham, a 
odern spa town of beautiful an- 
|uity, is considered an ideal 
ise for day excursions through 
|: not-to-be-missed Cotswold vil- 
‘es—the Slaughters, Bourton- 
the-Water, Broadway, to name 
tee. Cheltenham’s annual Festi- 
| of Literature Oct. 2-6 features 
/ks and lively discussions by out- 
nding personalities. ... Top sport 
nts: Horse of the Year Show Oct. 
‘at Wembley Stadium; for golfers, 
» Ryder Cup Matches between 
* U.S. and Great Britain Oct. 13 
id 14 at Lytham St. Annes; Brit- 
. Horse Society’s Three-Day Au- 
mn Trials Sept. 14-16 at Burghley 
rk near Stamford. While there, 
it Burghley House, finest exam- 
of Elizabethan architecture 
ilt by William Cecil, ancestor of 


1» 


lay’s owner-resident and _ inter- } 


tional sport figure, the Marquess 
Exeter. ... Superb Jacqmar fab- 
§ are made up in Vogue patterns 
' daily fashion shows, Jacqmar 
use, 16 Grosvenor Street until 
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j-—— Send Coupon for Fall Vacation Tour Folders and Planning Kit —— 


De cc SS SS SS SY 


Visit London and Paris 
with all expenses paid only 


$250 over regular 


Jet airfare! 


17 wonder-filled days for only $5281° 


From October 1st, through March 15th, 1962 BOAC will offer 
you the trip of a lifetime...a real European vacation...at a price 
almost anyone can afford! And it includes everything! Hotels... 
sightseeing...air and surface transportation...even theatre tick- 
ets and night clubs! You just have a ball for yourself! 
And look at the itinerary! You board your BOAC 
jet-prop Britannia in New York, and after a good 
night’s sleep you’re in London. For seven days you § 
hit the historic highspots: Buckingham Palace, FA 
Hampton Court, Piccadilly, and more! Shopping 
time, too. Then on to Paris, Queen of cities. You’ll 1 
‘see Versailles, Montmartre, museums...everything ! 
Those who prefer to travel in a congenial group and make new 
friends should ask for our “Europe by Candlelight” escorted 
tour programme — visit London, Rome, Madrid and Paris — all 
inclusive, $659.00. j 
And this is just one of the many low-cost BOAC tours of 
<a, Europe in the Fall. 
= All prices include 17-day jet-prop Econoiny Ex- 
~cursion Fare from New York. Prices are for each of 
wo persons traveling together. For information 
So@tand reservations call your Travel Agent. Ask him 
about BOAC’s “Go Now—Pay Later” Plan. 
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BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
ALL OVER THE WORLD Dept. BE-153a, 530 Fifth Ave., New York 36, MU 7-1600 


Please send me colorful brochures on Fall European 


Tours and “Europe is for Fun” folders. 
e e ®@ (_] “Go-on-your-own” tours [_] Escorted Tours 
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Nov. 25. ... Lavish American mu- 
sical Do Re Mi will open at the 
Prince of Wales Theatre Oct. 12 
starring Max Bygraves.... Cafe 
Royal, near theatreland at 68 Re- 
gent Street, solves the 7:30 cur- 
tain rush by serving dinner in 
halves—hors d’oeuvre and main 
eourse before the show, dessert 
and coffee after, about $3.50. 
They also arrange transportation 
and take telephone messages. . . . It’s 
war between London’s stately ample 
taxis and the new minicabs, multi- 
colored with advertising. To get 
around the lower meter charge per 
mile, they are technically consid- 
ered hire cars. You flag one and the 
driver radio-telephones for another 
to pick you up. .. . Mansion House, 
private residence of the Lord 
Mayor of London, will be publicly 
open for the first time for a bridge 
tournament Oct. 11 to benefit 
charities of the Edwina Mount- 
batten Trust. Tickets are $9.00 
from Mrs. Wheeler, 38 Chester 
Square, London S.W. 1. 


By Peter Olwyler 


ORE THAN a billion pesos are 
M being soaked into roads, 
bridges and airports this 

year, says Public Works Depart- 
ment. By now the new Oaxaca air- 
port should be finished, the Cuerna- 
vaca by-pass completed, the Celaya- 
Queretaro Highway wrapped up, 
and the whopping bridge over the 
Pantepec River in Tuxpan all done. 
. Progressive Mazatlan health 
authorities have made it illegal to 
sell unpasteurized milk to the pub- 
lic—and other cities ought to follow 
suit....If you know anything 
about used guitars you can pick 
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up bargains in Mexico City’s Na- 
tional Pawnshop for $38.00 to 
$16.00. New ones, however, sell for 
standard prices. ... Official report 
sets Mazatlan as No. 1, Salina Cruz 
No. 2 and Ciudad Carmen as No. 3 
for the size of the annual catch of 
fish of all kinds. ... For good good 
food and great lime soup, try El 
Pedregal in Merida, and its tasty 
seafood is very reasonably priced. 

. A new shipping route has been 
established to link Mexico with 
Israel via Gulf Coast, European and 
African ports. It’s the Zim Israel 
Navigation Co. Ltd. of Haifa... . 
Mexico’s murals are a must for cul- 
ture vultures, and a good guide to 
them is Alma Reed’s The Mexican 
Muralists, buyable in bookstores in 
the capital....QOne of Mexico’s 
three most universal and excit- 
ingly colorful fiestas comes up 
the middle of Sept. with Inde- 
pendence Celebrations in every 
city, town and village. Best spots 
to be are in the capital itself, or 
the San Miguel Allende-Dolores 
Hidalgo-Queretaro triangle where 
it all began. ... Newly restored 
Tula Archeological Zone is much 
easier to reach now from the capital. 
You can take the comfortable, on- 
time Autocar from Buenavista Sta- 
tion at 2:30 p.m., get off at Tula 
station an hour later,. be back in 
Mexico City on the return Autocar 


‘ by 10:00 p.m. That’s more than- 


enough time to see the ruins and 
town.... Hotel Mayaland and its 
rustic and delightful annex, both 
at Chichen Itza, is one of the most 
enjoyable spots any traveler is 
likely to find between the capital 
and the tip of Yucatan, and a per- 
fect base for luxury-style explora- 
tion. .. . A Vaki Batik is fine art 
on fabric, not just dyed cloth. You 
can get them right in the work- 
rooms in San Miguel Allende for 
30 per cent less than you’d pay in 
U.S. luxury stores. 


By Maxine Atwater t 


ATES OF the 1964 Olympic 
D Games in Tokyo have been 
set for October 11 to 25. A 
budget of some $100,000,000 has 
been allocated for developing the 
Japanese capital’s already extensive 
sports facilities and for operating 
the games, which forecasters say 
will be “the biggest ever.” To Be 
completed in time are several lux 
ury hotels, including the 450-room 
Palace and the $17,000,000 Hotel 
Okura. In addition, ground has 
been broken for the Tokyo Hilton 
on a three-acre site near the Im 
perial Palace... . Japan Air line’s 
inaugurated one-hour flights to 
Japan’s famous ski center, Sapporo, 
on Hokkaido Island. Plus excep: 
tional skiing, visitors can enjo) 
seeing the country’s interestin; 
aborigines who have preservec 
their culture on this isolated isle... 
In Djakarta, Indonesia, a 2 000. 
seat outdoor theatre recently 
opened where a cast of 250 dane- 
ers perform the country’s x 
dance-dramas. Performances até 
scheduled for Sept. 23 pee 
Oct. 21 through 28. . "Openill 
next January in Djakarta is the 
394-room Hotel Indonesia, ma 
aged by a subsidiary of Pan Ame 
can Airways. The modern structure 
will boast a fourteen-story tower 
and eight-story unit. All rooms 
will have telephones, private baths 
and a sound system which can be 
tuned to pick up radio broadcasts, 
taped music or entertainment from 
public rooms in the hotel... . Visi 
tors to Sydney, Australia, can 
now buy duty-free merchandisi 
at reduced prices in the airport 
shops. Goods, sold only to outward. 
‘bound passengers, are dispense 
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under customs surveillance to buy- 
ers immediately before embarka- 
tion. ... Reducing traffic congestion 
in Hong Kong is the colony’s new- 
est highway, Lung Cheung Road, 
just opened, a $4,000,000, two-mile 
Stretch starting at Tai Po Road. It 
climbs through a resettlement area, 
and descends to the old Army rifle 
range north of the airport.... 
Flights between Hong Kong and 
Singapore increased when Ma- 
layan Airways began operating 
nine per week this month. The 
jet-props make three flights per 
week which call at Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaya’s capital. .. . In the Philip- 
pines, Manila’s airport was mod- 
ernized recently with completion 
of a three-story terminal and jet 
runway....The Bayanihan Folk 
Dancers from the Philippines 
open their thirteen-week U.S. 
tour Sept. 18 in San Francisco. 

. In India, a new tourist rest 
house i is open in Udaipur, the hill- 
\top city famed for its lakes, marble 
palaces and gardens, only two flying- 
hours from Delhi. 


By Margaret Gardner 


(CIEPTEMBER is grape-harvesting 
time in the wine country, and 


the local festivities are gay and 
colorful. They take place at the be- 
ginning of the month in Provence 
and Languedoc, then later in the 
Bordeaux, Cognac, Armagnac and 
Burgundy regions. Just pick your 
favorite wine, take a trip to the vil- 
lage that makes it, and you'll see 
how it’s processed, from the vine- 
yards to the presses. .. . The Feast 
of Saint Michael, the patron 
saint’s Day of Mont Saint-Michel, 
is a good excuse to visit the famed 
abbey on Sept. 29. There is now 
an air excursion to the island, with 
FN 
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the round-trip from Paris and a visit 
made in a single day. . . . The Inter- 
national Boat Show, on the banks 
of the’ Seine, draws constructors 
and buyers from the world over 
from Sept. 29 to Oct. 15... . Newly 
formed Ballet National Frangais, 
created to perpetuate French 
folk dances and songs, makes its 
first appearance, at the Théatre 
des Champs-Elysées, beginning 
Sept. 8... . Nearly 100 paintings 
and sketches by French masters of 
the Eighteenth, Nineteenth, and 
Twentieth centuries, privately 
owned and never before exhibited, 
can be seen until Sept. 20 at the 
Musée Jacquemart-Andrée. The 
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NEVER CHANGE A PUNCTURED 
| FLAT (<::' | AGAIN! 
ust REPAIR ’n’ AIR 


NOW! —thanks to an amazing new push- 
button-easy aerosol discovery anybody 
at all can fix a flat (tube or tubeless) . . 
anyplace—fix it right on the car... in 
just 2 minutes! 


INSTANTLY seal the puncture and af the 
same time— 

INSTANTLY inflate the flat tire for imme- 
diate riding! 

NO JACKING UP THE CAR 

NO CHANGING WHEELS 95 
NO TOOLS 4. 


NO WORK AT ALL! 


| 43-49 4lst Street, Long Island City 4, N.Y. 
| Please send me ( ) REPAIR ’n’ AIR @ $4.95 
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rich collection includes eighteen 
Corots, twelve Chardins, eleven 
Gauguins, as well as works by 
Cézanne, Toulouse-Lautrec, Seurat, 
Picasso, Degas, Monet, Fragonard, 
among others. . . . Visitors to Paris 
will have the jump over New 
Yorkers with a first look at the 
twelve stained-glass windows de- 
signed by Mare Chagall for the 
synagogue of the Medical Center 
in Jerusalem. They remain on ex- 
hibit in a specially built gallery in 
the Tuileries Gardens until the end 
of September before going to New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art... . 
Still in the art world, the Louvre 
has lent the Renault automobile 


Refills $2.98 with used cylinder 
100% GUARANTEED 
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factory over $2,000,000 worth of 
paintings that are hanging in the 
factory lunch room for the artistic 
pleasure of the workers... . Air 
France now has 32 flights a week to 
and from the United States... . New- 
est, most elegant nightclub in 
Paris, attracting theatrical and 
society leaders, is La Dolce Vita at 
28 rue Vavin. There is no floor 
show, but an excellent Afro-Cuban 
band. ... A yearning for a charcoal- 
broiled steak can be tastily satisfied 
at Nuit de St. Jean, 29 rue Surcouf 
(INV 6149) , for slightly over a dol- 
lar. Try the profiterolles au choco- 
lat for dessert, another specialty of 
this delightful bistro. 


By Robert Deardorft 


tember, though as a rule the 
weather is still good for swim- 

ming. And Rimini, beautiful resort 
on the Adriatic, offers more than 
seaside fun now. You can attend a 
music festival as well Sept. 10-13, 
with Bach’s Mass in C Minor fea- 
tured on the program, or take a 
short side-trip any time to the 
mountain-top Republic of San 
Marino, a country noted for its 
postage stamps and its  breath- 
taking view of Italy all around it. 
. If you want more rustic sur- 
roundings, escape to an unspoiled 
island like Procida, first port of call 
that the boat from Naples to Ischia 
makes. Hotels are not elegant, but 
they are comfortable and inexpen- 
sive... . Closer to Rome, relax at 
Torre di Galapiccola, a series of 
modern cottages built around an 
ancient Saracen watch tower on 
the rugged coast near Porto San 
Stefano, about 90 miles north of 
here, with good fishing as well as 
swimming. ... Up in Venice the 


Bier are less crowded in Sep- 
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film festival stretches to Sept. 9, an 
exhibition of ancient Venetian 
painting until the end of the month, 
and there’s a colorful gondola re- 
gatta on Sept. 3... . The movie Si. 
Francis of Assisi, about-to be pre- 
miered here, is focusing tourist 
attention on that lovely medieval 
city. Its basilica is a treasure house 
of art—28 frescoes by Giotto, plus a 
number of other works. For a good, 
central, moderately priced hotel 
there, try the Subiaso, where all 
front rooms have balconies and 
verandas. ... Although as a rule 
Italians are charming people, at 
bus stops, post offices and similar 
places they often push and shove 
and refuse to wait their turn, and 
they can transform a religious ser- 
vice in St. Peter’s into noisy chaos— 
facts which have just led one irri- 
tated traveler to write a letter to a 
Rome paper asking Italian tourist 
officials to copy the current French 
drive that tries to persuade local 
folks to treat foreigners with cour- 
tesy.... It gets easier to move about 
all the time. Pan American now has 
two morning jet flights to Paris, 
Alitalia an evening flight to Verona, 
cutting to 90 minutes the time re- 
quired to reach that city. ... People 
taking their cars to Sardinia can 
get a $16.00 discount on round- 
trip tickets from now until the 
end of the year. Apply to the Ente 
Sardo Industrie ‘Turistiche, Via 
Maddalena 52 Cagliari, Sardinia, 
or to the Italian State Tourist Of- 
fice, New York. If you go there on 
Sept. 24, you’ll be in time for the 
grape festival in Cagliari... . Over- 
looking the swimming pool at 
Rome’s Foro Italico, site of last 
year’s Olympic Games, a new 
open-air restaurant, the Strega, 
features Italian and international 
specialties served on a flower- 
filled terrace. . . . In Rome, fash- 
ion shows in Palazzo Barberini run 
for a month beginning Sept. 20. 


Bar ae By Edvard Andersen 


N the tiny little garden in fron! 
of Copenhagen’s town hall is: 
fine statue of Hans Christia 

Andersen, but another stands i 
Kongens Have Park, and the buria 
place of the tale-teller at Assisten! 
Kirkegaard is very simple, but 
beautiful. . . . Norwegian Tourin; 
Club plans pony-trekking expedi 
tions across the Hardangervidde 
mountain plateau. Similar outi 
will also be arranged by tl 
Haugesund Riding School. .. . Gay. 
no Castle on the island of Se 
land, not very far from Copen 
hagen, has been opened to the 
public by its owner, Baron Axel 
Reedtz-Thott. Originally, the castle 
was a pirate stronghold, but in 1398 
it was converted into a nunnery for 
women of Dominican creed. Later 
famous Danish noblemen took ovei 
the beautiful buildings, and tour 
ists can here see one of the aa 


collections of art in Scandinay 

. Scandinavian countries = 
planning jointly to build Europ: 
biggest airport on the flat, almost 
uninhabited island of Saltholm 
which is situated in. the Oresun 
waterway between Copenhage 
and the South Swedish town 6 
Malmo. ... Menu note: Danish 
pastry in Denmark is called Wiener 
brdéd. ... Danish-Argentinians met 
every summer in Galten nea 
Logstor in beautiful North Jutlan 
Mutton is served just like in th 
Pampas—and maté with it..../ A 
the end of September, the State 
Autumn Exhibition opens if 
Oslo, a memorable event in th 
Norwegian art world with 


jave increased the transport ca- 
Dacity between Norway and the 
‘Continent by some 90 per cent com- 
pared with 1960... . Seandinavia’s 
rst drive-in cinema has been 
»pened in the small town of Lynge 
putside Copenhagen....At the 
)pen-air museum in Lyngby near 
Zopenhagen, where old farms and 
louses from all over Denmark have 
deen assembled, all the ancient 
jandicrafts may be seen in action: 
weaving, lace-making, broom-bind- 
ng, forges at work, and eating tools 
‘ut out of horn and wood. There 
‘$a pottery, and visitors may drive 
rom farm to farm in old horse- 
lrawn carriages. By Car 
Through Denmark is the title of 
‘small book which is an excellent 
‘uide for motorists who wish to 
‘ide in beauty and quiet along the 
vell-kept Danish byways. Tage 
Jhristiansen is the author. 


VIENNA 


‘ By Gertrude M. Reich ' 
uUsTRIA’S largest newspaper, the 
A Kurier, is running a daily 
~~ column about Austrian tour- 
St trade and there are some very 
jard facts under discussion. No 
lloubt this is a wonderful start at 
elf-criticism and although the visi- 
or might, on reading this, get the 
mpression that all is not well here, 
t shows an active will to offer the 
lest service together with the splen- 
id sights this country can boast 
if, a desire to improve and enjoy 
peers shared by the whole coun- 
ry. - . The European Congress of 
70 Players i is one of the current at- 


[he Japanese game has become a 
jreat favorite all over Europe... . 
Jienna’s Town Hall will have a 
igantic exhibition of Austrian 
akes, cookies and pastries be- 
ween September 29 and October 


15 when the great competition 
for the Golden Cake will assemble 
Austria’s specialists in the sweets 
department. ... The Zicksee in 
the easternmost corner of Austria 
is a charming little lake whose 
muddy banks are attractive because 
they are very healthy. An afternoon 
in the black moors and rheumatism 
vanishes—so they say. ... When the 
opera and the theaters are closed 
during summer, all that is left for 
tourists is a visit through the empty 
houses, but you can imagine the 
atmosphere of a packed house with 
great singers and conductors. How- 
ever, the Redoutensaal on the Vi- 
enna Josefsplatz never closes, and 
although the great stars are mostly 
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away. The Merry Widow is a great 
success. ...Qne theater which 
shows pity on summer visitors is 
the Kammeroper in the Schon- 
brunn Schlosstheater. A charm- 
ing little theater with a tiny stage, 
its atmosphere is nonetheless truly 
royal. ... Porcia is the proud name 
of one of the few Renaissance castles 
in Austria. The plays which have 
taken place there this summer have 
now finally opened the public’s eyes 
to its singular beauty. Close by, in 
Spittal, there are plenty of hotels 
and restaurants, so that a weekend 
at Porcia is easily arranged.... 
Trzniewsky in the Dorotheergasse 
in Vienna’s first district still has 
the best sandwiches in town. 


éMEXICO 


factions at Baden, near Vienna? 


1963-2962 


MAKE THIS TRIP THE MOST EN- 
JOYABLE, the most trouble-free trip 
you’ve made yet to the Fiesta Land of 
endless variety: MEXICO! Especially if 
yow’re going by auto, this book will prove 
a bonanza of information, a companion 
you won't be without. 

INCLUDED IN THE eS ARE: 32 
large, detailed highway maps * a compre- 
hensive list of Hotels, Motels and Res- 
taurants with descriptions of accommoda- 
tions, categories and rates * curios shops 


* auto dealers * repair shops * travel agencies * garages * banks * park- 


ing facilities* road signs and traffic laws * bus, air and rail accommoda- 
tions * places of interest * etc., over 500 pages of information. 


SPECIAL PRICE TO NTC MEMBERS 


$2.00 


FALCON PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Please send me 


Name 


Address 


Aaa yee ee teme ee oor ot Fone 


48 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 


copies of GUIA MEXICO (in English) 
@ $2.00 each (soft cover). I enclose $_____ 
.20¢ postage charge. 


which includes 


State 
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BY NORMAN D. FORD 


TTITH CRUISES available as 
W aro as four days or as long 
as 200 days, and lengthy 
voyages averaging as low as $10.00 
per day, no wonder thousands of 
travelers are now confirmed freight- 
er addicts. The fortunate passen- 
gers enjoy almost full run of the 
ship, eat with the captain and ofh- 
cers, and frequently occupy cabins 
equivalent to fine first-class accom- 
modations on liners. All freighter 
cabins are amidships and outside 
and, today, most have private baths 
and many are air-conditioned. For 
comparable accommodation on a 
passenger liner from New York to, 
say, Italy, you would pay at least 
$345 whereas by freighter the same 
thing runs about $260. 

Freighter fares are still a good 
buy simply because cargo supplies 
the principal revenue. Passenger 
payments are thus so much extra 
gravy. On freighters, cargo is king 
and cargo controls the ship’s every 
move. Your freighter will sail when 
the last piece of cargo is aboard 
and not a moment before. An extra 
shipment may send her into any 
port along the way. You might visit 
ports you never expected to see and 
perhaps not get to visit other ports 
for which you thought you were 
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bound. On one freighter bound for 
Yokohama, our entire cargo was 
sold in mid-Pacific to a merchant 
in Kobe, so the freighter took it 
there instead. Not infrequently, 
freighter captains bound for Eu- 
rope do not know until 24 hours 
before arrival which European port 
they will touch first. Passenger 
tickets are consequently of ambigu- 
ous wording: “from last U.S. port 
to first European port.” 

Apart from a handful of Carib- 
bean cruises—such as Grace and 
Alcoa maintain—few freighters run 
to timetable schedules, so be pre- 
pared to take pot luck on ports of 
call. For this reason, most freighter 
travelers are people with flexible 
vacation dates: housewives, actors, 
writers, retirees. 

Assuming you don’t have to be 
back at the office two weeks from 
Monday, where could you go? From 
the United States, freighter routes 
web the Caribbean and wind down 
both coasts of South America. East- 
ward, they reach to North Europe, 
to the Mediterranean, Persian Gulf 
and Far East, to West Africa, and 
to South and East Africa. West- 
ward, they head across the Pacific 
to Japan and the Orient, to South- 
east Asia, and to the South Seas and 


,at $70.00-$110 or longer roundt 


Pond 


Australia. And that’s about it. Foi 


example, there are almost ne 
freighter services to Australia’ bj 
way of the Mediterranean and 
Suez Canal. There are, however, 4 
choice of routes around the world 

Many ships offer coastal cruises 
for short vacations. Between April 
and November, for instance, you 
can cruise the Great Lakes by Ger 
man, Israeli and other foreign 
freighters. One-way trips betwee# 
Montreal and Chicago taking sé 
to ten days run $125, longer trip 
of twelve to fifteen days $180- $235 
and a complete 27-day cruise from 
Montreal to Cleveland, Toledo, De 
troit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Buffalo 
Toronto and Montreal $470. Shor 
trips from Eastern Canada includ 
an eight-day St. Lawrence Riveél 
voyage, a sixteen-day cruise to New 
foundland and back, coastwise tri 
to the Carolinas and Florida, an 
a longer fifteen-day trip to V 
Cruz—all averaging about $20. 
daily. 

Over on the Pacific Coast, ha 
a dozen foreign flag lines boastin 
some of the finest freighters afloz 
regularly offer five-to-six-day tri 
between California and Vancouv 


cruises for under $300. There 
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iix-to-eight-day voyages to Hawaii 
tosting $175-$225 and, via the Ger- 
man Hanseatic Line, a twenty-day 
lailing from Vancouver to Hawaii 
ind back to California at around 
400. 

_ From both East and West Coasts, 
reighters leave daily for Panama. 
from New York the voyage takes 
ix days and costs $125-$220, from 
California eight to nine days at 
$150-$290. The majority are by ex- 


rellent foreign-flag ships and, al- — 


though these vessels are barred from 
‘arrying passengers direct between 
wo U.S. ports, you may very easily 
(witch ships in Panama and com- 
alete the coast-to-coast voyage on 
nother freighter. Through inter- 
‘oastal voyages of fourteen to 
tighteen days are, of course, regu- 
arly available by American-flag 
hips which will also carry your car 
io that you can drive home. 

_ Critical timing in the banana- 
‘ipening process is responsible for 
he punctuality of Caribbean fruit 
hips. Lines such as Standard Fruit 
ind United Fruit offer weekly 
Tuises from New York and New 
Drleans to Caribbean banana ports 
und through the Panama Canal to 
*uerto Armuelles, Golfito and 
uayaquil. Cruises aboard these 
k 
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smart, yacht-like ships run nine to 
nineteen days and cost $240-$475. 
Need for sugar sends other freight- 
ers to Puerto Rico on short nine-to- 
twelve-day cruises at proportional 
fares. Also sufficiently punctual to 
be safely completed within a three- 
to-four-week vacation are Carib- 
bean cruises by such firms as Alcoa 
and the Dutch Royal Netherlands 
Line. A typical eighteen-day cruise 
takes you from New York to Puerto 
Cabello, La Guaira, Guanta, Cu- 
mana and smaller Venezuelan ports 
and back. Longer cruises through 
the British West Indies are avail- 
able all year by Canada’s Saguenay 
Shipping, Limited, lasting about a 
month and priced at $405-$650. 
Every three weeks, a little British 
freighter leaves New York and, after 
calling at the smaller West Indian 
islands, turns inland and churns 
her way for 2,300 miles up the Ama- 
zon to Iquitos, Peru. By the more 
conventional route, freighters from 
New York and the Gulf head first 
for Rio, then continue to Santos, 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires. You 
can take your pick of British, Ger- 
man, American and Scandinavian 
ships, among the best of which are 
those of the Columbus, Ivaran, 
Torm and Norton lines. A 22-to-29- 


day voyage to Argentina costs $345- 
$485, a 55-day cruise about $875. 

Somewhat fewer freighters make 
the run down South America’s West 
Coast to Valparaiso, a 21-to-24-day 
trip typically costing $330-$560 and 
available from New York, New 
Orleans or California. Nonetheless, 
the imaginative traveler should 
have no great difficulty in booking 
a Round South America trip thus: 
by freighter down the West Coast 
to Valparaiso, across South America 
by rail or air—or best of all via 
the popular five-to-six-day Chilean 
Lakes summertime excursion route 
to Buenos Aires—and by another 
freighter home up the East Coast of 
South America. Complete Round 
South America voyages by the same 
ship are available from and back 
to California: clockwise by the 
American-flag Pacific Republics 
Line—65 days at about $1,300—and 
anti-clockwise by fine Norwegian 
ships of Westfal Larsen Line—105 
days at about $1,350. 

Scores of freighter lines link 
North America to North Europe 
with departures from Hawaii, the 
Pacific Northwest, California, Mex- 
ico, the Gulf, East Coast, Canada 
and the Great Lakes. Thanks to the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, a Chicagoan 
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Passenger freighters poke their way into secluded ports seldom visited by scheduled ships to provide cargo for craft, souvenirs for sojourne 


Informality aboard assures easy friendships. 
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can board a freighter practically at 
his back door and 21 days later walk 
ashore in England or Germany. 
From the Pacific Northwest or Ha- 
wali, trips run as long as 44 days 
and cost up to $850. From Califor- 
nia via Panama, voyages take 24 
days and average $450. Many ex- 
cellent ships make this run, among 
the finest being those of the East 
Asiatic, Hamburg America, Fred 
Olsen, Johnson and_ Interocean 
lines. From Gulf ports, the voyage 
takes fourteen days, costs $225-$250, 
and commendable lines include 
Independent Gulf, Hamburg Amer- 
ica, Swedish American and Wil- 
helmsen. From New York and the 
Eastern Seaboard, it takes nine to 
eleven days, costs $210 or so—with 
a low of $140—and no list of recom- 
mendations would omit the Cosmo- 
politan, Meyer, Hamburg America 
and Swedish-American lines. From 
Chicago, the voyage to England 
takes about 21 days and costs $335, 
and from Montreal nine days and 
$190. Among the best lines are 
Poseidon and, again, _Hamburg- 
America and Swedish-American. 
With confirmed reservations, you 
can sail to North Europe by one 
line and return from the Mediter- 
ranean by another. Freighters sail 
to the Mediterranean from both 
U.S. coasts and Eastern Canada. 
From the East Coast to Italy takes 
eleven days and costs $225-$300, to 
Greece fourteen days or more at 
$360. The Concordia and Torm 
lines are highly recommended. Too, 
several lines offer complete Medi- 
terranean cruises of 55 to 60 days 
at $550-$750. A typical itinerary 
takes you from New York to Las 
Palmas, Casablanca, Genoa, Na- 


ples, Piraeus, Alexandria, Beirut 
Latakia, Istanbul, Messina, Naples, 
Leghorn, Sardinia, Cadiz and re 
turn to New York. q 
These same ports of call appeat 
on the itineraries of ships bou 
through the Mediterranean an 
Suez Canal to the Persian Gulf an 
Far East. After the Mediterranea 
freighters bound for the Far Eas 
usually commence their calls 
Karachi and Bombay, then trad 
down the Malabar Coast to Colom 
bo and, often, around the Coromai 
del Coast to Calcutta, leaving amph 
time for excursions inland to Del 
and Agra. Some freighters also con 
tinue to Penang, Singapore, Djak 
ta and Bangkok. From New York, 
sample fares are: to Bombay, 2S 
days, $500; Calcutta, 42 days, $575; 
Singapore, 50 days, $600. Our 
choice of recommended lines would 
certainly include those of Ellermai 
and Bucknall, and Nedlloyd. Sew 
eral lines offer complete 100-day 
cruises for $1,100-$1,200. P- 
Westward across the Pacific, some 
of the finest American and foreign 
freighters afloat sail from both U.S. 
coasts to Japan and the Orient. The 
majority follow a northern swing: 
from New York to Panama an 
California thence to Manila, Ho 
Kong, Keelung, Japan, Pusan 
Honolulu, California, Panama an 
New York. To Japan takes up t 
42 days from New York and cos 
around $650. From California it’s 4 
direct fifteen days at $350 up. Com 
plete 70-day Orient cruises ru 
around $1,050. By the southern 
route, other freighters also head f 
Manila but then continue to Saigon, 
Bangkok, Djakarta, Singapor 
continued on page 50 
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BY CHARLES 
AND MARGARET KOEHLER 


ACH FALL the little mountain- 
top town of Kingwood, West 
Virginia, which tallies a nor- 

mal population of slightly less than 
2,000, is besieged for three days by 
some. 100,000. visitors. Prompting 
this invasion is a unique event— 
the Preston County Buckwheat Fes- 
tival, to be held’ September: 28, 29 
and 30 this year, The town ladies, 
all volunteers, are kept hustling 
from before sunup to way past sun- 
down making and serving astro- 
nomical numbers of large, yeasty, 
light-as-a-feather buckwheat cakes 
laced with Preston County maple 
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syrup. At the stately old red brick 
Kingwood Inn, the white frame 
Oddfellows Hall on High Street, 
and in the big Community Build- 
ing out on the Fair Grounds, hun- 
dreds: stand in line at all hours 
waiting for the chance to buy a 
ticket, squeeze into an empty seat 
at a:long table, and prove conclu- 
sively that even in this era of pre- 
mix preparations old-fashioned pan- 
cakes are just as popular. as 
were in Grandmother's. day. 
Meanwhile, there. are. parades, 
dances, horse shows, the Buckwheat 
Bowl football game and the corona- 
tion of Queen Ceres and King Buck- 
wheat, with attendant festivities. At 


midnight on the third evening, fire- 
works cascading bright showers of 
gold, silver, red, blue and green high 
over the heads of dazzled spéctators 
put a giant pyrotechnical period to 
the Festival. The crowds leave, the 
debris is cleaned up, and the happy 
citizens of Kingwood settle down— 
to prepare for next year’s fete. 
The Buckwheat Festival is typi- 
cal of the fiesta spirit that runs ram- 
pant in the Mountain State a good 
nine months of every year. West 
Virginians, notably industrious, 
play just as hard as they work, and 
they are great for celebrations. The 
state’s annual calendar of events— 
better than one a week—includes 
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Harness racing at State Fair, near Lewisburg, draws crowds of visitors, West Virginians. 


Coronation of "Queen Sylvia" highlights Mountain State Forest Festival, held ye 


4 


arly at Elkins. 


fairs, festivals, shows and exhibit: 
honoring everything from rhodo! 
dendrons and black walnuts to the 
creative arts. 

For fifteen years now, the Wes| 
Virginia Industrial and Publicity 
Commission has been meticulously 
evaluating its tourist surveys to 
learn why visitors keep coming from 
as far as Maine, Alaska, California. 
Florida and foreign countries the 
world around to visit their state. 
Their conclusion: the unsurpassed 
scenery which abounds at every turn 
ofthe road, and the warm, home- 
spun hospitality of West Virginians. 
And from the famous Greenbrier 
Hotel at White Sulphur Springs to 
the spotless cabins in the State’s 
many mountain parks, you'll find 
accommodations to your taste. Pleas- 
antly, you'll pay less for your vaca- 
tion than you would in _better- 
known resort areas. Though the 
Greenbrier’s rates are comparable 
with luxury hotels everywhere, a 
beautiful double room for two in 
the attractive stone lodge at Caca- 
pon State Park near Berkeley 
Springs can be had for only $11.00 
a night. 

Berkeley Springs, incidentally, is 
the oldest spa in the U.S., and was 
George Washington's favorite wa- 
tering place. Washington, a local 
story has it, became enthusiastic 
about the springs because the water 
tasted so fresh and pure, complete: 
ly lacking the medicinal flavor so 
evident in many mineral springs. 
He returned to the spa again and 
again, and prompted Lord Fairfax 
in 1776 to grant the land around the 
springs to the Colony of Virginia, 
with the proviso that the waters 
were ‘to be forever free to the public 
for the welfare of suffering humani- 
ty.” Washington’s “bath .tub’—a 
rectangular hollow in the ground 
lined with rock and sand—may still 
be seen. 

Festival time in West Virginia 
may tax the capacity of local hos- 
telries but it is then that Mountain 
State cordiality shines forth, and 
local residents open up their homes, 
renting out rooms and apartments. 
For example, in Kingwood we rent 
ed a spacious top-floor apartment in 
the home of a local lady during the 
Buckwheat Festival for $45.00 for 
three days. And because she knew 
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Weodsmanship, logging competitions are also features of popular Mountain State Forest fete, which is largest of West Virginia's many festivals. 


that restaurants would be crowded 
and we had our two small sons with 
‘us, she thoughtfully provided china 
|and silver for four, offered us cereal, 
‘milk or anything else we wanted 
from her own pantry, and picked a 
fresh bowl of garden flowers to wel- 
come us. 

| The festivals—generally lasting 
from two to four days—actually do 
represent an entire year of prepara- 
tion on the part of the residents, 
and they’re justly proud of their 
efforts. Gowns worn by the queens 
and princesses are made anew each 
year and the floats—miles and miles 
of them travel’ through West Vir- 
ginia streets each year—are master- 
pieces of invention and colorful 
\ decoration. 

Even at that, they can’t rival the 
natural scenery in, beauty, for na- 
ture dresses the mountains and val- 
leys of this rugged little state with 


a particularly bountiful hand at 


‘each season of the year, beginning 
in the spring with the pastel touch 
‘of dogwoods and redbuds, merging 
into deeper color as summer comes 
with azalea and rhododendron, then 
blazing forth in the fall with the 
full gamut of an autumn palette. 
Autumn in West Virginia is ex- 
tremely spectacular, and in the vi- 
cinity of Elkins each October the 
fervent annual hope is that nature’s 
timing will bring the color to its 
brightest for the Mountain State 
Forest Festival, biggest West Vir- 
ginian spree of all, which is sched- 
uled for October 5, 6 and 7. 
Elkins is headquarters of the 
magnificent Monongahela Nation- 
‘al Forest. For some unforgettable 
scenery, drive out of the town along 
TRAVEL, SEPTEMBER, 1961 


U.S. Highway 33, a road which 
winds through valleys and up and 
down mountains for 36 miles of 
constant panorama. The Festival is 
held on the campus of Davis and 
Elkins College, highlighted by the 
crowning of Queen Sylvia, and 
spiced by a series of contests, most 
of them relating to forests and for- 
est products. 

Later in October—the 12th 
through 14th during 1961—comes 
the Black Walnut Festival at Spen- 
cer, then on November 4 and 5, the 
big chrysanthemum show at Wheel- 
ing, and also in November, the 
Lewis County Glass Show at Wes- 
ton. Glass-blowing is at once a na- 
tive art and a major industry 
throughout the Mountain State. 

December ushers in the winter 
sports season—and here, too, West 
Virginia has begun to come into her 
own. They proudly call Bald Knob, 
a 3,400-foot mountain near Beck- 
ley, the East’s Most Southern Ski 
Resort. Here—thanks to a bit of con- 
niving between man and nature— 
the slopes are open from December 
until March, a combination of low 
temperature and some _ gadgets 
called Larchmont Blizzard Snow 
Machines keeping more than 100 
acres of mountainside in top shape 
for skiing throughout the winter 
season. The snow machines are put 
to use only when nature isn’t quite 
lavish enough. 

Besides the ski area at Bald Knob 
there are ski resorts at Cabin Moun- 
tain, Weiss Knob, Gregg Knob and 
Chestnut Ridge, and several ski or- 
ganizations currently are active. The 
annual Winter Carnival, which will 
be held at Davis during January 26, 


27 and 28, sponsored by the Ski 
Club of Washington, D.C., has be- 
come the top winter sport event. 

Spring ushers in gala times again, 
with the Creative Arts Festival held 
at Charleston in April, followed by 
the West Virginia Area Band Festi- 
vals in May at several different 
towns, the Strawberry Festival in 
June at Buckhannon, the Rhodo- 
dendron Festival in June at Charles- 
ton, and the Poultry Festival in July 
at Moorefield, to name just a few of 
many. To obtain a complete list of 
the events in any season, drop a note 
to the West Virginia Department of 
Commerce, State Capitol, Charles- 
ton, for the latest information. 

A quiet time in the mountains 
should be a part of any West Vir- 
ginia vacation, and the state now 
boasts 29 state parks and forests, 
most of them with excellent lodgings 
and facilities. In all, they encom- 
pass 120,000 acres of virtually un- 
touched primeval forest. 

At Camapon, Blackwater Falls 
and Mont Chateau State Parks there 
are ultra-modern lodges, deluxe 
cabins and restaurants open all year. 
Good tent sites nestle in beautiful 
natural settings at all of the parks, 
with swimming and fine fishing at 
most of them. Reservations for ac- 
commodations in the parks must be 
made through the West Virginia 
Department of Natural Resources’ 
Division of State Parks at Charles- 
ton. From January 15 to February 
15, applications are accepted only 
from West Virginia residents for the 
months of June, July and August. 
But after February 15 requests are 
processed as received. 

Continued on page 60 
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NTIL THE Italians invaded iso- 
( | lated Ethiopia in the 1930s, 
the world had known little 
about that ancient empire. Since 
then, it has been much talked about 
—but little-visited. Now though, the 
amenities of the Twentieth Century 
have made their way over the high 
mountain barriers, and Ethiopia is 
almost as easy to visit as Paris or 
London. A visa is required, and in- 
oculations for half a dozen diseases 
advised, but the extra effort re- 
quired pays off, for this African land 
is quite unlike any other on the 
Dark Continent or, for that matter, 
in the world. Here is a country 
which has been independent for all 
but five of its 3,000 years, whose 
emperor is considered to be a di- 
rect descendant of King Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba, whose ter- 
rain—ranging upwards of 8,000 feet 
—makes for a cool, bracing climate 
in an equatorial area, whose chief 
religion is a branch of the Christian 
church dating back to the Fourth 
Century, whose language resembles 
Hebrew and Arabic but is distinct 
from both, and whose handsome 
people are largely of Hamitic and 
Semitic origin. The rugged terrain 
which protected the high plains of 
Ethiopia from invaders for so many 
centuries had another effect: it kept 
progress out, as well. Only in recent 
decades, particularly since World 
War II, has the country begun to 
develop as a modern state, largely 
through the determined leadership 
of Emperor Haile Selassie I. 

In no area is the development 
more apparent than in transporta- 
tion. One of-the government’s first 
post-World War II projects was the 
establishment of Ethiopian Airlines, 
making the empire more accessible 
to the rest of the world and linking 
together its principal towns. Man- 
aged and operated for the govern- 
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ment by Trans World Airlines, 
EAL’s DC6Bs connect Addis Ababa, 
the capital, with North Africa, the 
Middle East and Europe through 
routings to Cairo, Frankfort and 
Athens, and with sub-Sahara Africa 
via flights to Nairobi, Kenya. A fleet 
of DC3s and C-47s is used for the 
domestic service to some 30 Ethio- 
pian towns. 

Addis Ababa—it means New 
Flower in Amharic and is known 
locally as Addis—extends over sey- 
eral eucalyptus-covered hills at a 
level of 8,200 feet, in the center of 
the country. It is a fascinating city 
but the prospective visitor should 
be warned that it is not a modern 
one, in the Western sense. Still, de- 
spite the fact that most of its popula- 
tion lives.in tiny huts without mod- 
ern conveniences, the tourist can be 
comfortable. Both leading hotels, 
the Ghion and the Ras, are clean, 
well-run and contain rooms with 
bath—and the cool climate _pre- 
cludes the need for air-conditioning. 
The Ras, conveniently situated near 
the center of town, is the older of 
the two, and the least luxurious. Its 
bar, however, is lively and convivial, 
and it is the town’s principal meet- 
ing place. The Ghion, ona hill over- 


looking the newer part of town, is 


more up-to-date, with a swimming 
pool, tennis courts, excellent Italian 
cuisine in its dining room, and one 
of the most attentive staffs of any 
hotel in Africa. Rates at both aver- 
age $7.00 single, with bath and 
meals. 

You need only walk the streets of 
Addis to understand its magnetism 
for the foreigner. The villa of a 
well-to-do family might be in the 
midst of a block of simple, thatch- 
roofed huts, with cookstoves on the 
front doorsteps. A high-powered 
motorcar may be right alongside a 
herd of goats being led in from the 
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country. The airport bus* might } 
share the road with basket-laden | 
donkeys, the country’s chief beasts | 
of burden. i 

Inordinately polite, Ethiopians | 
greet each other with a blend of thea | 


the French ee the Croix de| 
Guerre. Everywhere are attractive, | } 
gracious people—beautiful, golden- | 
skinned women dressed in the} 
shama, a gauzy white wrap-around 4 
with colorfully embroidered bor-} 
ders which is the national costume; } 
rugged-faced men, their shamas | 
draped over white breeches; curi- | 
ous, good-natured kids anxious to | 
greet strangers to their city. To} 
watch these people as they wend | 
their way down the steep, verdant i 
hills—often carrying enormous | 
piles of sweet-smelling eucalyptus } 
branches used for fuel—is, to at. 
least one visitor, the chief attraction | 
of Addis Ababa. But there are oth- | 
ers, and here again, EAL comes to | 
the aid of the tourist with the city’s | 
only organized sightseeing tours, | 
conducted in chaufteur-driven cars, | 
with guides, at costs ranging from 
$10.00 a half-day for one person to 
$3.20 for each of four persons. 

The basics can be done in a tour | 
or two, or on your own by foot or. 
private taxi: the modern ‘business 
section, which more than anything» 
else indicates the extent of progress 
which is yet to be made; the gardens | 
of the emperor’s palace and his lions" 
—dozens of them—in their dens_ 
nearby; the imposing building» 
which houses the as-yet largely. 
figure-head Parliament; the taste-_ 
fully designed interior of the new | 
Opera House, whose chief attrac 
tions to date are motion pictures, 
and St. George’s Cathedral, the 
principal Coptic Christian church. 
Especially delightful is a drive up” 
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to the peak of Mount Entoto, which 
had been a temporary capital of the 
“empire in the Nineteenth Century. 
_From there, you have a superb view 
of the city and the vast Akaki Plain 
_beyond it. On a clear day, as the say- 
‘ing truthfully goes, the extinct vol- 
-cano of Zouquala is visible. 
| At least half a day should be ear- 
| marked for a visit to the so-called 
| New Market, one of the most inter- 
| esting bazaars in Africa. It is here 
_ that the pervasiveness of the Coptic 
| Christian culture in the life of the 
people becomes evident. On sale 
are brilliantly colored, hand-illu- 
_ minated Coptic bibles, with wooden 
covers and pages of rough parch- 
ment carefully lettered in Amharic 
by the priests in the monastaries; 
Coptic crosses of all sizes elaborate- 
ly hand-wrought in silver; beauti- 
_ fully made jewelry—bracelets, neck- 
“Jaces and unusual pendants of lion’s 
teeth mounted in silver settings; 
great scrolls on canvas which tell, 
_in sequence panels, the story of the 
visit of the Queen of Sheba to King 
Solomon and the birth of their son 
| Menelik, from whom Haile Selassie 
| is believed to be descended; paint- 
| ings on rough parchment of typical- 
ly Ethiopian rural and urban scenes 
and of Biblical scenes as well, par- 
| ticularly that of St. George—the 
| empire’s patron saint—killing the 
| dragon; warriors’ shields of heavy 
_pressed leather; hunting knives 
| with handles of inlaid ivory, ebony 
» and copper and hand-tooled red 


+ gossamer-like shamas. In another 
part of town is the Empress’ Handi- 
| crafts Showroom, where the spe- 
| cialty is hand-woven rugs which, 
_along with other craft products, are 
made in adjoining workshops, all 
of which are open to visitors. 

The Ethiopian countryside is 
spectacularly beautiful and easily 
accessible. EAL operates four one- 
day auto excursions to points in the 

environs of the capital. One that I 
particularly enjoyed was a drive 
through the mountains to Debre 
Zeit, a tiny town perched atop the 
crater of a volcanic lake. There was 
a halt for lunch at a small but at- 
' tractive hotel, and on the way back 
\ the car stopped at a vast dam in the 
process of construction, at farm- 
houses where I chatted with families 
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| leather sheaths, and, of course,the~ 


in front of their homes along the 
road and exchanged greetings with 
goatherds and other ambling tray- 
elers along the way and in a num- 
ber of friendly villages. 

With enough time, flights can be 
made to more distant points. There 
is frequent service to Asmara, chief 
city of Eritrea, a former Italian ter- 
ritory now part of Ethiopia and 
joined by a not-to-be-missed, roller- 
coaster-like railroad to the Red Sea 
port of Massawa. Eritrea is even 
poorer than Ethiopia proper, but 
Asmara is a charming Italian- 
accented city with a comfortable ho- 
tel, known by the initials C.1.A.A.O. 

One of the empire’s oldest cities 
is Gondar, with seventeenth-century 
churches and castles. Nearby is Lake 
Tawa, the source of the Blue Nile. 
Islands on the lake shelter monas- 
teries dating back to the Fourteenth 
Century. 

Axum, in the northeast, is now 
a quiet, little-frequented city. But 
it is reputed to have been the Queen 
of Sheba’s capital, and is the site of 
a group of solid granite obelisks 
whose history is lost in antiquity. 
It was here, too, that the first Chris- 
tian church in Ethiopia was built, 
in 340 A.D. Unfortunately, the air- 
port still needs improvement and 
EAL cannot yet make regular 
flights to Axum. But it can be 
reached by car from Asmara, in 
about five hours. 

Most of the other towns in the 
empire are without great historical 
importance, but visits to them can, 
nonetheless, be memorable. Jimma, 
in the south, was tops for me. Head- 
ed there, the C-47 on which I was 
passenger was intended primarily 
for cargo. Bucket seats lined one 
side of the cabin, and hides, goats, 
foodstuffs and exotically wrapped 
crates were on the other side. There 
were only eight or nine passen- 
gers. Most were Ethiopians board- 
ing and/or departing at points 


along the way to Jimma. The only 


other foreigner besides myself was a 
tiny Scottish lady in tennis sneakers. 
She was a Presbyterian missionary 
who had been in the country for 
40 years, and was a spry 70. Her 
current post was a medical mission 
near one of the airports at which 
the plane stopped. “Airport” is not 
continued on page 57 
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JHE FIRST time I met Al Oeming, 

I was somewhat startled. He 

had come by my hotel to pick 
me up, and as I opened the door 
of his station wagon I saw, gaz- 
ing back at me as though I were a 
kind of hors d’oeuvre, a tawny, full- 

grown cheetah. 

_ “He’s perfectly tame,” Oeming 
said as I hung between frenzy and 
headlong flight. “His name is Ta- 
wana.” 

I slid—albeit slowly and gingerly 
—into the front seat. Tawana, whose 
purr would drown out the growl of 
a great Dane, cast what I took to be 
a disdainful look at me for usurp- 
ing his seat and grudgingly hopped 
into the back. There he proceeded 
to pace to and fro, unnerving mo- 
torists, passers-by and me. But in a 
graphic demonstration of confi- 
dence, Albert Frederick Oeming 


never took his eyes off the road. He ~ 


knew what he was doing. He had 
raised Tawana to be as gentle as a 
house tabby. 

At 36, Oeming is one of Canada’s 
foremost authorities on northern 
wildlife, his huge Alberta Game 
Farm a spectacular experiment in 
animal conservation. And if, to the 
uninitiated, his choice of a pet chee- 
tah as traveling companion seems 
a bit bizarre, it is entirely in keep- 
ing, not only with his certain free- 
wheeling approach to life: but also 
with Oeming’s deep sense of person- 
al responsibility for God’s wild crea- 
tures. 
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He is a tireless propagandist for 
the preservation of the nearly ex- 
tinct great grey owl, the plains griz- 
zly and other rare species. The game 
farm is both his best argument and 
most telling object lesson. He built 
it with loving care across 500 sprawl- 
ing acres of plain and muskeg just 
outside the city of Edmonton. It 


took him four years. Today it is 


home to 750 animals, more than 
there are in any Canadian zoo. 
Among the 40-odd species are some 
which are losing out to the inexor- 
able northward roll of civilization. 

Not unexpectedly, the farm is a 
prime tourist lure. More important 
to Oeming, it is a great natural 


laboratory: What happens to the 


critical balance of nature when a 
bird or beast vanishes forever? Why 
are the great caribou and musk-ox 
herds of yesterday disappearing? 


_Can man save them from extinc- 


tion? If not, can he provide the 
northern natives and white settlers 
across a 600,000-mile expanse with 
a substitute supply of food and 
clothing? These are the questions 
Al Oeming is trying to answer. 
Now in its third year, the farm 
welcomed its millionth visitor last 
spring, but its basic work, the study 
and conservation of wildlife, goes 
right on. In immense wire-enclosed 
paddocks duplicating their natural 
habitat, muskox and caribou flour- 
ish in captivity, once a certain death 
sentence. Arabian camels are bred 
in 30-below-zero Canadian winters, 


are such exotic residen 
llamas, Formosan sika 
antelope. And wolve 
for pound reputed tc 
vicious of all meat-e 
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elusive northern species himself, 
most animals arrive by way of the 
trades that he is constantly nego- 
tiating with zoos around the world. 
From Prague came eight hedgehogs 
in exchange for two porcupines, 
from San Francisco a Chinese muct- 
jac deer for a pair of lynx. Two 
wolverines fetched four baby zebras 
from Germany, and a snow-white 
timber wolf brought two placid 
Sicilian donkeys. 

The farm is a welcome station for 
government animals in transit. Ot- 
tawa has given Oeming joint re- 
sponsibility with John J. Teal of 
Vermont for management of the 
nation’s huge Arctic reindeer herd, 
and Canadian Wildlife Service of- 
ficials are keeping a hopeful eye on 
his various experiments with north- 
ern animals. Nature, in her remark- 
able way, had stocked the barrens 
with vast caribou herds which sup- 
plied the natives with both food and 
clothing. Then, suddenly the herds 
began dwindling. The latest head 
count turned up a bare 230,000 ani- 
mals, half as many as there were a 
decade ago. 

“This was no abstract problem,” 
says Oeming, “but a life-and-death 
matter for 25,000 Eskimos and In- 
dians.”’ 

When on-the-spot studies failed 
to solve the riddle of the great de- 
cline, a worried government ac- 
cepted a standing offer from Oem- 
ing to raise a captive herd on his 
game farm. For long days govern- 
ment biologists trekked the North- 
west Territories in search of new- 
born caribou. When they are two 
days old, the fleet “northern rein- 
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deer” becomes impossible to catch. 
Nor could there be any question of 
selection: once a fawn had been 
touched by a human it was prompt- 
ly abandoned by its mother. Even- 
tually, six babies were brought back 
to the farm in good health, bottle- 
fed every hour, and soon regarding 
Oeming as their mother. The ani- 
mals thrived, and this summer, right 
on schedule, the first caribou ever 
born in captivity gazed wide-eyed at 
the miniature wilderness world of 
the Alberta Game Farm. 

Oeming is now hopeful that it 
may be possible to cross caribou 
with Arctic reindeer and breed out 
strains inimical to both. Six musk- 
ox taken in 1960 and still thriving 
may be the forerunners of a new 
herd. Yaks, thousands of miles from 
their native Tibet, have been suc- 
cessfully bred and, conceivably, 
could mean a brand new source of 
food and transport for the north 
country. 

Far and away the most amazing 
inhabitant of the game farm is its 


.peripatetic patron. For one thing, 


he must be the only serious scien- 
tist in the world to have financed his 
education and research by being a 
professional wrestler and, until two 
years ago, as a wrestling promoter. 
Carrying his 225 pounds as solidly 
as a blockhouse wears its concrete, 
he is still not beyond having a fling 
at the mat. Raising funds for the 
Edmonton Zoological Society re- 
cently, he staged a battle royal 
among ten of the human behemoths 
in his wrestling stable and, as a fil- 
lip, announced that he would don 
the trunks himself. This is some- 


thing like a lion tamer challenging” 
his cats to a clawing match and, not 
unexpectedly, Oeming was the first 
man tossed from the ring. Next day, 
however, the Societv was $1,000 
richer. 

At seven, Al was operating a back- 
yard zoo, his sister Beth signed on™ 
as keeper and charged with feed- 
ing an ever-changing assortment of 
snakes, owls, magpies and rats. Av 
few years later he sent a letter to a 
University of Alberta professor of 


‘ zoology named William Rowan. “I 


am studying to become a zoologist,” 
he wrote. “Is there any way I can 
help you with your work? I am 
eleven years old.” a 
Days later, an ancient sedan lit. 
tered with crates of live crows rat- 
tled to a halt in front of the Oeming 
home, and out stepped the peppery 
Rowan himself. “Are you the boy 
who wants to throw his life away 
on wild animals?” he barked at the 
awestruck Al. Dumbly the la 
nodded. “All right, then. Let’s ge 
to work.” ) 
That moment marked the begin 
ning of the relationship that was t 
shape Albert Oeming’s life. Rowan, 
whose studies of crow migrations 
and the mysterious rise and fall of 
animal populations later made him 
world-famous, needed a helper, an 
Al haunted the University of Al 
berta laboratories, tagging rabbit 
and feeding crows. 
There were tangential excite 
ments. Through Rowan, Al came 
into possession of two cougar kit- 
tens, waged a year-long delaying ac 
tion against his mother’s nervous re- 
Continued on page 58 
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HEN Stephen Foster wrote My Old Kentucky 
Home he was thinking of*a real, not merely a 
poetical, residence, a graceful old building on 
Federal Hill at Bardstown, Kentucky. It was the home 
ot Judge John Rowan, a cousin of the composer, with 
whom Foster spent some time during the year 1852. The 
ped-brick style of the Rowan home—looking rather like 
| transplanted piece of Philadelphia—proved to be an 
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h 
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inspiration to Foster. Begun in 1795 but not finished 
till 1818, the home remained in the Rowan family until 
1922, when the Commonwealth of Kentucky took it 
over. Today it is open to the public, so that all may 
view the site that inspired one of the most character- 
istically American songs. On the following two pages 
you'll see a travel-whetting preview of what you'll find 
on your own tour of this historic homestead. 


$egun when surrounding area was comparatively wilderness, Old Kentucky Home is located not far from where Abraham Lincoln was born. 


family coach still sits 


Typical period kitchen utensils are labeled for visitors’ understanding. Stephen Foster slept here during his 1852 visit to Rowan how 


Bottom: Judge Rowan's log-cabin law office is near sumptuous home. Opposite page: Famed composer practiced on old pianoforte show 
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BY ROBERT DEARDORFF 


TRAVELER'S first impression of Ankara is condi- 
tioned by the direction from which he comes to 
it. If he arrives from the east, from Baghdad or 
Teheran, he will like it better than if he flies in from 
Istanbul or Athens or Rome. His immediate reaction 
then will probably be tinged with disappointment, 
and he may even wonder why he came. After a day or 
two, however, if he is observant, he will be glad that 
he did, for Ankara is an extremely interesting place, 
a curious mixture of east and west. Although it has 
been remote from the west for centuries, in today’s 
world it is only five hours fifteen minutes from Rome 
and fourteen hours from New York on Pan American 
World Airways jet planes, and it is a worthwhile addi- 
tion to any European itinerary because it provides a 
glimpse of Asia and the amazing contrasts there. 
Situated on the ancient trade routes to India in the 
steppes of central Anatolia, Ankara has been the site 
of civilizations for as long as men can remember. In 
the second millennium before Christ the Hittites lived 
in this part of Asia Minor. They were here in the Bib- 
lical times of Abraham and Esau, who married Hittite 
women, and they fought with Egypt and Babylon for 
38 


supremacy in the area. Following their era came Gree 
Hellenistic, Christian, Roman, Byzantine and Islam 
civilizations. An observant traveler today can fin 
traces of all of them here. ‘hi 

The capital of Turkey only since 1923, Ankat 
doesn’t have many monuments. There is not much § 
see except the city itself, the people, and the way the 
live, but that is enough, for this is the most Orient: 
of the capitals in the western political world. Moder 
American cars share the streets with donkeys: Wome 
in European dresses walk beside those in the bagg) 
colored pants of Eastern peasants. Some of them al 
veiled, although veiling is prohibited by law, and the 
never venture in the popular cafes. Only men sit ther 
drinking tea and smoking narghile, the complicate 
pipes that come complete with a bow] of water on th 
floor to cool the smoke and a long rubber tube to carr 
it to your lips. | 

On the streets men and boys walk with wooden stich 
over their shoulders, a pan suspended from each ent 
in which they carry vegetables, cups of tea from th 
restaurants to stores and offices, or just about anything 
Time and, again you pass men and women luggifi 
burdens so heavy that their bodies are bent from th 
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ecause it is still a city under construction, it is an 
emely dusty one, very muddy when it rains. Resi- 
ts pay no attention to this, however. Instead they 
proudly to the many hotels and office buildings 
are going up, to the streets that are being widened, 
‘the new government buildings that form such a 
ge part of the city and account for so much of the 
appointment that strikes a new arrival. They and 
y of the newer houses are made of concrete and 
fucco and painted olive drab or grey or green. Raw, 
| ked and depressing, they have been designed in the 
nechanical modern style that passed out of vogue in 
tlantic City during the 1920s. The only interesting 
hitecture in the city is provided by a few of the new 
Is, the striking mausoléum of Kemal Ataturk, 
der of the republic, and several old buildings in 
traditional Turkish manner. 

Because of that, a visitor who wants to discover the 
ll interest of the city must leave Ataturk Boulevard, 
lhe central thoroughfare, and wander down the side 
eets—for example, those that branch off from 
izilay Square, where most of the new hotels are. These 
tain many curiosities—meat shops with whole sheep 
ging in them; pastry shops that sell baklava, a 
risp, flaky cake covered with sweet syrup; delicatessens 
With their windows stacked high with yufka, three- 
leet-wide circles of a flat, white dough which the shop- 
keeper folds and hands you to take home, filled with 
neat or cheese, and bake. 

| Ulus Square is the center of the old city, as Kizilay 
‘s the center of the new. Buses run along Ataturk 
Boulevard, connecting them. Taking one marked Ulus, 
| arrived there around 9:30 am. It is a big, noisy, 
lusty square, easily identified by a clock in its center. 
| walked straight ahead past the clock, continuing in 
‘he direction of the bus from Kizilay along Cankiri 
Street, with the Ak Bank on the left-hand corner and 
}m equestrian statue of Ataturk on the right, past men 
‘arrying amber prayer beads, boys selling combs and 
siny bottles of lighter fluid, and peasant women in 
heir baggy trousers. After about five minutes, just as 
the street curved slightly and started downhill, I saw 
bn the left a brown stone entrance gate in an iron 
‘ence. There I.turned in, climbed a short flight of steps, 
ind came to the immense ruins of the Roman baths, 
dne of the largest in the world, built in the Third Cen- 
‘ry A.D. under the Emperor Caracalla. Only the 
stones and columns of the basement and first floor still 
jtand, because in the Tenth Century they were used 
‘0 reinforce the Citadel on a nearby hill. Today chil- 
tren fly kites among the Corinthian capitals lying 
about on the ground. I wandered among them, through 
wreas that were once dressing rooms and hot and cold 
Water rooms. The baths had radiant heating from a 
entral source, and some of this system still remains— 
small columins with holes through which the steam 


| they are almost parallel with the street. 


came to warm the floors and soothe the Roman psyche. 

From the baths I had a wonderful view over the sur- 
rounding plain to the treeless hills beyond and to a 
steep one in particular that I faced as I left the baths— 
Tamerlane’s Hill, named after the Sultan of the Mon- 
gols who fought near Ankara in the Fifteenth Century. 
Today it is part of the city and covered with houses. 

Back in Ulus Square, I turned left at the Turkiye 
Is Bankasi building into Cam Sokagi, climbing a slight 
hill. After a block this curves left around a small 
square, with the Ministry of Finance building on the 
left. Walking around this square, I came immediately 
to the column of Julianus, partly hidden by a tree. 
Forty-five feet high, it was erected in the Fourth Cen- 
tury A.D. and today stands in front of the Governor’s 
Office, complete with a stork who has lived in that 
square longer than the governor. 

Walking past it up the hill to the end of the street, 
I turned right into Hukumet Caddesi and after a short 
block made a sharp left into Bayram Sokagi. This led 
me up a Slight hill past small shops selling clothing, 
fruit, vegetables, old books, and small green cloths 
covered with an inscription in Arabic from the Koran— 
“There is no god but Allah, and Mohammet is his 
prophet.” Devout Moslems hang these on the east walls 
of their homes, toward which they pray. 

At the end of this street I came to the Haci Bayram 
Mosque, named after a Moslem holy man who died 
about 1430. His tomb is there and next to it the 
mosque, a reddish brick building with Arabic inscrip- 
tions from the Koran outlined in green on the walls. 
Taking off my shoes, I went inside—the entrance is at 
the back—to see the blue tile decoration and another 
cloth, like those I saw in the shops, hanging on the 
wall. In mosques the men pray downstairs, the women 
in a special balcony upstairs, and while I was there 
both places were crowded as a service was going on, 
conducted in Arabic, which is not the language of Tur- 
key—as Latin is not the language of Catholic countries. 

I went into the tomb, too, a small domed chapel, its 
ceiling decorated with abstract geometric designs, and 
then walked next door to the Temple of Augustus, 
built in the Second Century B.C. in honor of the 
Phrygian goddess, Cybele, and the moon god, Men. In 
the First Century A.D. it was dedicated to Augustus, 
and the inscriptions, still visible, were added to tell 
of his life and conquests. In the Fourth Century it was 
turnéd into a church, a back section was added for — 
the Christian altar, and windows were opened in the 
temple walls. Today it is a curious ruin, a mixture of 
architectural and religious styles, with storks nesting 
on the columns and the mosque on one side of it. 

Returning along Bayram Sokagi past the street where 
T entered it, I walked straight ahead for a moment, then 
turned left into Anafartalar Sokagi, easily identified 
by a big bank—Yapi ve Kredi Bankasi—on the right- 

continued on page 52 
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BY HELEN I. DAVIS 
PW Nuere I was, on hands and 

knees on the floor of the Parish 

Church of St. Mary’s in Har- 
row-on-the-Hill, ‘Middlesex, black 
wax clutched tightly in my, right 
hand, and balancing myself on my 
left on the rough stones before the 
choir stalls in this ancient and glo- 
rious edifice. My cartridge tracing 
paper was held securely in place 
over the handsome effigy of Sir Ed- 
mund Flambard, 1370, by six fat 
hassocks. As I rubbed the flattened 
block of wax over the head of this 
diminutive figure, encased in plate 
armor olf the Fourteenth Century, 
the graceful lines of his sharply 
pointed bassinet rose into view. On 
I gaily rubbed, eager for the whole 
knight to become mine. 

“May I ask what you are doing?” 
a kindly gentleman, travel guide in 
hand, leaned down to inquire. 
“Why, yes,” I replied. “I’m mak- 

ing a rubbing of this monumental 
brass.” 
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’ said he, showing obvious 
niterest and) puzzlement. “I've 
ever seen this done before in all 
my travels. May I watch?” And he 
did. The scene shifts. . j 
| “Excuse me for this interrup- 
tion,’ apologized one of my bridge 
vuests, pointing to the large framed 
jmonumental brass rubbing of an 
exquisite Elizabethan lady on my 
living-room wall. “What is that? 
I've never seen anything like it any- 
where. I’m fascinated.” 

“The brass-rubbing, you mean.” 
I glowed with pride. “I made it in 
England. It’s a long story for the 
» bridge table. I collect rubbings. It’s 
great fun. They are my rarest treas- 


’ These two incidents are typical of 
the interest my collection of brass 
rubbings seems to excite, and they 
prompt me to share with other 
travelers this unique and rewarding 


ished European summers. 
First, let me explain that the mon- 
lumental brass is a tomb decoration. 
The poet Gray reminded us that the 
“rude forefathers” slept in the coun- 
‘try church-yard in Britain. The af- 
fluent, however, were buried within 
‘the church, and about 4,000 people 
|so entombed down the centuries had 
their graves marked by the monu- 
mental brasses. The brass is an in- 
ised effigy of the person either en- 
ombed below the stone floor, or in 
‘a side wall. The silhouette of the 
deceased was incised in brass sheets 


were imported into Britain from 
|the Continent as early as the Thir- 
teenth Century in squares two feet 
six inches to three feet in size, and 
‘then cut to dimensions required by 
the number of persons to be memo- 
rialized. After the effigy had been 
completed, it was inlaid in the slab 
of stone above the grave in the floor. 
'The stone had been first hollowed 
out to receive the sheet of brass 
evenly. Pitch, and rivets, also of 
brass, were used to secure the brass 
to stone. < ad 

All the earlier brasses in England 
show the deceased in a recumbent 
attitude, hands joined in prayer. 
The heads rest on a pillow, and the 
feet are frequently placed on ani- 
mals. The animals, says one scholar, 


experience, a by-product of cher- 


_ The brass plate was thick, and the 
called indents. These sheets of brass 


. 


were intended to hide the upturned 
soles of the feet, which would other- 
wise make an abrupt ending to the 
efigy. By the middle of the Four- 
teenth Century, husbands and wives 
are represented holding hands. 

In the Middle Ages, facial por- 
traiture in brasses did not exist. All 
the figures looked alike. Men were 
always in their prime, always young. 
By the Sixteenth Century, under in- 
fluence of the Renaissance, artisans 
began individual portraiture in 
their effigies. Of course, the costume 
gave great differentiation. Catego- 
ries of brasses include military, cleri- 
cal, civilian and so on. Wherever 


possible, the artisan was given a fie 


likeness to reproduce. Some brasses & 
were laid in the owner’s lifetime, 
many were provided for in wills. { 
Others were laid by widows, widow- 


. . . . Lh 
ers or friends. Incidentally, it is no * ye, 


accident that the best brasses await- 
ing the enjoyment of the visitor to 
their quiet haunts in England are 
to be found in Kent, Essex, Suffolk 
and Norfolk. It is in these counties 
that the artisans could find work- 
able stone. English stone is said to 
be of poor quality for use as monu- 
ments. 

Those artists whose work we rub 
were goldsmiths and masons, crafts- 
men who had their own guilds. 
Since the outline features of the 
deceased were required, draughts- 
manship and economy of detail are 
noteworthy features of the brasses. 


lines were engraved with a burin, an 
engraver’s cutting tool. It was a line 
engraved of tempered steel, one 
end ground off obliquely so as to 
produce a sharp point, while the 
other end was inserted in a handle. 

The extreme hardness of the brass 
is attested by the thousands of mon- 
uments which have survived almost 
unharmed the rough usage, wear 
and tear of hobnailed peasant boots, 
not to mention the assaults of fa- 
natical revolutionists. 

There seem to be varieties of 
techniques for rubbing the monu- 
mental brasses, but I shall describe ; 
briefly my own, which has the prac: 
tice of 30 years in testament of satis: 
faction. I use cartridge tracing paperg(@ 


which I purchase at almost any ar ee 


supply or picture-framing shop in 
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England. Heel ball may be pur- 
chased in a large lump from a shop 
selling shoe findings. 

The paper, sized to fit the brass 
with scissors, is weighted down at 
the corners by hassocks usually 
available in the church. I begin to 
rub gently but firmly over the effi- 
gy, taking care to move the wax 
over it in only one direction—never 
backward and forward. At once the 
excitement begins: the incised out- 
lines of my knight, his lady, the mer- 
chant, his children, whatever lies 
below my paper and pressure of 
hand, rise in white outline amid the 
black wax surface of the uncut areas. 
Except for the extremely large 
brasses rubbed in Denmark, none in 
my collection required more than 
45 minutes to make. 

A connoisseur of brass-rubbing 
techniques has made one point 
about the art which is interesting, 
though it does not appeal to me. He 
wrote: “Rubbings’—made as I de- 
scribe above—‘‘are of a grey appear- 
ance owing to the uneven surface of 
the paper, and the more or less 
rough and dented surface of the 
brass, causing the heel-ball to mark 
the paper unevenly. To produce a 
finished appearance, it is necessary 
to do something more. It may be 
laid on a very hard and smooth sur- 
face and rubbed carefully over 
again so as to get an even blacker 
layer; or it may be painted over 
with India ink, or with ordinary 
blue-black ink, of which there are 
several makes.” 

For myself, I prefer the “grey” 
result. The gentleman seems to me 
to gild the lily, since the absolute 
black seems alien to the far-away- 
and-long-ago mood of the little 
chapels and quiet aisles, the hidden 
recesses where the finest of Britain's 
brass treasures lie and speak gently 
ancient stories amid the rainbow 
dapplings of soft edgeless forms 
caught in sunbeams from glorious 
stained-glass windows round about. 

With growth of interest in the 
brasses, rubbing has become popu- 
lar with knowledgeable travelers, 
largely within the United Kingdom. 
The inevitable abuses have crept 
into the practice, with the inevitable 
result that permissions have to be 
obtained to rub _ practically all 


se 


forthcoming, I have found, happily. | 
I merely address a letter to the 
Curate or Ecclesiastical office con-} 
cerned, requesting permission to 
rub, giving approximate time of my 
arrival. This permits the verger to} 
be alerted to my visit, and perhaps} 
to be present to uncover the brass, | 
usually kept under carpet now. A 
fee is also to be expected, nominal, 1 
certainly, and one it is a leasure 
to pay, not only to obtain sucht ay 
treasure as the rubbing immed?| 
ately becomes but also to make even} 
a small contribution to the care and | 
restoration of the lovely old places} 
of worship. 
My own collection of brass rub. 
bings has grown in the incidental. 
fashion I recommend to all. Con- 
tented hobbyists are never greedy 
ones. I should certainly not enjoy} 
setting out to secure the lion’s share 
of the thousands of these beauties 
awaiting visits in chapels and 
cathedrals up and down Europe, 
Rather, after I have mapped a trip 
abroad, I look up in a few refer 
ence books I have learned to rely 
upon the availability of brasses in 
the region. I am pleased, indeed, if 
at the end of a two-month vacation | 
I return with two of the beauties 
for my collection. 
My first rubbings grew out of a 
motor trip up England’s east coast; 
with visits to the major cathedrals. 
At Sawbridgeworth in Her tford- 
shire, the efhigy of Mary Leventhorp, 
who lies in the little white chapel 
there, became mine. It is she, im 
fact, who beguiled my bridge guest 
A sheer delight to rub, she resem= 
bles the first Elizabeth and, her 
ladies in gorgeous fashion and digs 
nity. There she is, in her very large 
and flattering starched ruffs, which 
are supported on wires, and com> 
pletely engulf the neck. There, too, 
is the long-bodied stomacher with 
the waist peak, and the gorgeously 
embroidered skirt. She wears am 
upper gown with its flounce at thé 
waist, contained by a narrow, some 
times jewelled, girdle. Her skirts 
assume the horizontal directly from 
the hips, again with the aid o 
mechanical supports—this time thi 
large farthingales are of whalebone 
Continued on page 56 
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a doctor’s needle 

is your best — 
guarantee of safe, 
swift, uninterrupted 
international travel 


.... and return! — 


BY DR. COLTER RULE, author of A Traveler’s Guide to Cood Health 


taken considerable pains to ex- 
plain some aspect of traveling 
well, say that if she listened to me 
she probably wouldn’t budge from 
her own doorstep. I can’t think of a 
remark more calculated to get my 
hackles up. We Americans are Pol- 
lyannish enough as it is without 
actually developing an ostrich poli- 
cy toward anything that smacks of 
unpleasantness—even when it is a 
matter of simple reality. The fact is 
that the health-wise traveler enjoys 
his trip just as much, indeed more, 
than one who remains blandly in- 
different to health matters. With 
this in mind, it seems like a good 
idea to devote several columns to 
the thinking and philosophy behind 
your “shots.’’ September has arrived, 
you're back, the leaves have to be 
raked, the tulip bulbs have to be 
dug up and the children have to be 
packed off to school. We have a few 
‘months before many of us start 
thinking about the next trip. So let’s 
pause a minute and review some of 
the International Health Regula- 
tions that may have delayed you this 
SEMI F. 2. 
You may have got impatient be- 
cause you were held up for an hour 
or so while your immunization form 


I ONCE HAD a patient, after I’d 


was inspected, but you could have 
used that hour well in thinking ~ 
about and giving thanks to some of 
your unknown, unsung fellowmen 
who are responsible for making ~ 
international travel possible—and 


safe. A one-hour delay isn’t somuch. 


A hundred years back it might have 
been 40 to 80 days. As recently as the » 
turn of the century, before several 
nations would/agree on cooperative 
action, the traveler was subject to 
misadventure of all kinds. 

In 1884, for example, the Italian 
ship Matteo Bruzzo set sail for Mon- 
tevideo, and shortly afterward 
cholera broke out. The ship was 
flatly refused permission to land 


passengers at Montevideo. It sailed 


to Rio. Entry refused. It sailed back 
to Italy and finally was quarantined 
at Pianosa, an island near Elba. 
Four months had elapsed when the 
passengers finally disembarked, 78 
miles from where they had come — 
aboard. 
Because of such occurrences, a 
series of ten international health 
conferences between 1850 and 1900 


hammered away at reaching some 
kind of agreement—without success. 


The nations couldn’t agree for all 
kinds of reasons but mainly because 
scientific knowledge of the spread 
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of disease was insufficient to con- 
vince them that programs of disease 
control were feasible. Fortunately, 
after 1900 scientists started coming 
forward with discoveries. They 
proved that a seemingly healthy per- 
son could carry cholera. They 
proved that rats played a key role in 
the spread of plague. These discov- 
eries, acquired slowly, painfully and 
with loss of human life, and largely 
unnoticed by an indifferent public, 
enabled international health au- 
thorities to see where the chain re- 
action of disease could be broken— 
in mosquito and rodent control, for 
example. 

To set up safeguards required, of 
course, accurate disease reporting. 
Until recently this offered great dif- 
ficulties. Each country had to have 
health departments able to track 
down and report on communicable 
disease. Paradoxically, such report- 
ing did not seem to work to that 
country’s benefit. No housewife 
likes to tell her neighbors how much 
dust she has under her rugs. It is 
only when the neighbors reassure 
her that they will not ostracize her 
and, in fact, will lend her a vacuum 
or broom if she needs one, that she 
can be induced to tell them. And 
so it is with nations. 

In 1946, the constitution of the 
World Health Organization was 
drafted and _ provided authority 
“.. . to adopt regulations concern- 
ing sanitary and quarantine require- 
ments to prevent the international 
spread of disease.” By 1951, more 
than a hundred years after the first 
attempts of various nations to get 
together, the International Sani- 
tary Regulations were unanimously 
adopted. 

The principles of disease contro] 
on which the International Sanitary 
Regulations are based are simple. 

First: accurate and speedy report- 
ing of diseases within each country. 
Second: prevention of disease with- 
in the borders of each country by 
improving sanitation, eradication 
of disease-carrying insects, and coun- 
try-wide programs of immuniza- 
tions. In other words, not waiting 
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until travelers reach the borders 
or ports of debarkation to set up 
disease-contro! measures. In_ this 
way a “bottleneck” at the frontiers 
which so hinders trade and travel 
is avoided. 

Third: minimum effective inter- 
ference with travel across interna- 
tional boundaries. This interference 
will be less and less as disease report- 
ing becomes complete. It will be 
quite unnecessary to hold up planes 
and ships arriving trom disease-free 
areas. The customs officials may con- 


tinue to hold you up, but the health _ 


officer wor t. 

In spite of these amazing advances 
in the control of contagious disease, 
a considerable number of dangerous 
and highly contagious diseases still 
exist in many parts of the globe, 
even though they have been virtu- 
ally eliminated in the United States. 
A short while back, a cholera epi- 
demic claiming upwards of 20,000 
lives was reported in the Far East. 
Under present conditions, of jet 
travel, disease can quickly hop 
across international borders even 
when thousands of miles of ocean 
separate them. Immunization by 
shots is simply one method of con- 
trolling this spread. 

Each country has its own set of 
immunization requirements for vis- 
itors, and for its own citizens, too, 
if they’ve left the country and tray- 
eled abroad. The World Health 
Organization is helping to rational- 
ize and standardize these require- 
ments. If you, for example, have 
passed through an epidemic area on 
your travels, you can be sure the U.S. 
Public Health Service authorities in 
America will make certain that you 


_ haven’t contracted the illness. One 


infected person slipping through, 
could, in theory, start an epidemic. 
That the health authorities must 
occasionally delay a traveler is quite 
easy to understand. The stakes are 
high. 

The important point here is that 
shots are given not only to protect 
you but to protect the population of 
an entire country. And so they are 
called “required.” Other shots such 
as anti-tetanus (lockjaw) are not 
required as the disease isn’t con- 
tagious. They are “recommended,” 
and wisely, only for your own pro- 
tection. @ 


“trouble later on. 


on Touring 
BY CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Authority 


Post-Vacation Checkup 


HILE you played on vacation, 
A \ (eee family car worked. To 
keep it running right this win- 
ter, have it checked now. 


Here are some tips on post-travel 
car care: 


Ii you've been near the ocean, | 
chances are that salt has covered the} 
car’s finish. This calls for a thorough 
wash-and-wax job to preserve the} 
paint. 


How’s the radiator? Clogged with 
insects? Have it cleaned to insure aif | 
flow. 


Since you’ve driven harder and 
longer than usual, have the car lubri- | 
cated and the oil drained and re} 
placed. cal 


Have the air filter checked to he 
sure it’s free of sand or dust. | 
| 


You've probably driven on: bump 
country roads, so have the i 
alionment and_ balance Sickel 
Wheels out of alignment can ruin 
tires. Have them switched, too—after 
they’ve been checked for cuts and) 
bruises. i 

If you have tubeless tires, see that) 
the sealing fluid is still in good condi- 
tion. 


Finally, have the car’s generator 
and entire electrical system tested, 
too. A minor adjustment now can save 


You're set for autumn on the - 
road. @ 
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'N THE wake of the increasing number of travelers to 
the Caribbean each year, the area’s cuisine is stead- 
ily finding greater favor in the United States where 
it is now fairly easy, in many sections, to buy the charac- 
teristic fruits and vegetables of the islands. In American 
markets and specialty shops, mangoes, papayas, guavas, 
plantains, fresh pineapple, coconuts and even dasheen 
and yucca can often be found, and there are several 
brands of canned tropical goods widely available. 
_ The Caribbean—particularly Granada—is as much 
the home of spices as India and the East Indies, and one 
of the basic secrets of savory Caribbean cooking lies in 
the imaginative use of such ingredients as tumeric, 
which grows wild in Haiti, cardamon seed, cumin and 
}| corienader. For instance, try a dash of cardamon on a 
slice of melon. 
In typical Caribbean cooking, the milk of the coconut 
| is also utilized for such tasties as sherbets, frozen cus- 
|) tards and rice puddings. Brown sugar—much lower in 
_ calories, too, incidentally—is often used throughout the 
islands instead of white or granulated, particularly in 
fresh lemonade or limeade. Limes are a staple Carib- 
bean fruit, often used instead of lemons on fish, especial- 

_ly shrimp cocktail, broiled chickens, melons and tossed 
salads. 

A popular cocktail snack throughout the Caribbean 
area is Tostones. They’re made of plantains, which 
are firmer, greener cousins of the banana. The plantains 
are cut into inch-wide-thick slices, soaked in salt water 

for five minutes and then quick-fried in deep fat like 
French fries. To make them crisper, mash them flat with 
a fork while they are light brown and continue frying 
until very brown. They can be salted, or can be used to 
dip up hot spicy sauces and spreads. If true plantains 
aren't available for cooking up a Caribbean menu at 
home, try green bananas. Yucca can also be fried the 
same way. 

. Pork is more popular than beef-on many Caribbean 

islands, and sancocho, the typical stew of the region, 
uses pork chops as well as ham, salt pork and chicken. 
A Puerto Rican firm is now canning an excellent ver- 
sion of sancocho, but it’s easy enough to make at home. 
The ingredients are yams, plantains and Spanish 
“sausages, potatoes, tomatoes, onions, green peppers and 
_ green cabbage. If yucca is not available, yellow squash 
is almost the same and an acceptable and flavorsome 
substitute. Too, bananas can substitute for plantain. 
__ If any one island in the Caribbean can be said to be 
_ outstanding in its cuisine it is perhaps Haiti, where the 
French influence combines with original touches of 
creole to create some outstanding dishes. But each of 
the islands—if you take the trouble to search them out— 
has its own original or tasty gastronomic treat. 

It’s a shame that so few restaurants in the islands 
make an effort to emphasize local dishes. Eugene Fodor 

_ pinpoints this lack in his Guide to the Caribbean: “The 
tendency is strong among the big hotels to serve an un- 
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imaginative meat and potatoes diet garnished with peas 
of a poisonous green shade, dyed with more than a 
pinch of sodium bicarbonate, and topped off with gelat- 
inous ice cream. “This,’ say the hotel proprietors, “is 
what the tourist wants.’ The profession euphemism for 
this sort of fare is ‘continental cuisine’ or ‘international 
cuisine.’ No restaurateur would dare to serve it on the 
Continent, and no truly international palate would put 
up with it for more than a single meal. It is not what 
the tourists want, and even if it were, this would be no 
excuse for suppressing the tasty and spicy native dishes 
which adventurous tourists will want to try.” 

We couldn’t agree with him more. However, in a 
decade of Caribbean island hopping, we have man- 
aged—by getting away from routine hotel dining room 
circuits—to compile our own list of favorite restaurants 
where characteristic Caribbean dishes, well prepared 
and well served, can be enjoyed. As with any such selec- 
tion, choices are always highly individualistic but, 
mainly forgetting the hotels—and some do have excel- 
lent, if generally uninspired, menus—we give much 
credit to these cuisine-conscious places in the Carib- 
bean: 

Puerto Rico: La Mallorquina, dating back to 1848, is 
in the old section of San Juan, is the city’s oldest and, to 
our taste, one of the best for typical Spanish and Puerto 
Rican dishes. Steaks and seafood are served of course, 
but try cerdo asado, a tasty roast pork, or their asopao, 
a soupy rice, Puerto Rican style. On your second visit— 
and you’l] make it, mark our words—order the arroz con 
pollo, served with hot crusty bread. 

continued on page 48 
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r HROUGH his camera viewfinder, Millar Guthrie has 
looked at a large part of this shrinking globe. In 
some four years and 28 pleasure cruises, he has 

traveled more than 210,000 miles and shot uncounted 

thousands of color and black-and-white photos. As 
the ship’s photographer aboard the Norwegian-Ameri- 
can Line’s Bergensfjord, he cruised to South America, 
the Caribbean, Africa and the Mediterranean areas. 

He also made two round-the-world trips. His favorite 

camera paradise is the Caribbean area—primitive Is- 

lands where tropical beaches, mountains and jungles 
form a dramatic background for colorful people living 
close to nature. Don’t miss these places, he says: 

San Blas Islands. Although not far from Panama, the 

Cuna Indians only recently began to admit visitors. 

Their vivid costumes, gold earrings, nose rings, and 

grass huts represent a Stone Age way of life which 

hasn't changed much since the Ice Age receded before 
our own ancestors in Europe. 

Curacao, Netherlands Antilles. Dutch gabled roofs and 
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old world atmosphere appear here in the ancient build- 
ings of Willemstad. Walk across a pontoon bridge to 
the floating market. Shoot pictures from the sailboats 
which come in with fruits, vegetables and other prod- 
ucts: from Venezuela and neighboring places. 

Haiti. See the Iron Market in Port au Prince. It is a hee 
tic area of native stalls bulging with foods, leather 
goods, clothing and handicrafts—all under a huge, cor- 
rugated iron roof. 

Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. More of the industrial in- 
vasion and less of the primitive is seen here. 
Martinique. The capital city, Fort de France, is less ex- 
citing than outlying areas where you find fascinating 
fishing villages, market places and friendly natives.> 
Film them making pottery, baskets, woodcarvings and 
the famous Martinican dolls. Not far away—120 miles— 
is Guadeloupe, the largest of the French West Indies is- 
lands, famous for volcanic peaks, tropical forests, 
mountain lakes and dramatic waterfalls which make 
wonderful photographic backgrounds. 
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he South Sea Islands also offer unparalleled scenic 
possibilities, Guthrie says. Tahiti, Bora Bora and 
‘Tonga Tabu are all they are touted to be, but Rara- 
‘tonga is the island he enjoys most. Being a New Zea- 
land protectorate, English is the language of Rara- 
tonga, and that is an advantage to tourists. 

_ It is impossible not to get interesting pictures in the 
| Orient. Japan, with its picturesque, hospitable people, 
and Hong Kong, with its teeming millions, are unique 
experiences. Wherever you travel, Guthrie concludes, 
‘never pass up an opportunity to photograph folk-danc- 
ing activities. 

| Going to Antarctica? 

You may not be planning a trip to the South Pole 
‘this winter, but it is comforting to know that your 
camera will operate at sub-zero temperatures if it has 
‘to, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y., tests photo- 
‘graphic equipment in a room where temperatures 
“reach 40 degrees below zero, in another at 185 degrees, 
and in a Humidity Chamber where humidity is main- 
tained at 87 per cent. A camera that has been tested in 
all sorts of simulated climates can be expected to give 
consistent results for travelers all over the world. 


Photography Manuals 
Three excellent books on photography are available 
from the Government Printing Office, Supt. of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D.C. 
: Basic Photography ($2.00), Catalog No. D 
/301.7:95-1. An illustrated 187-page manual designed 
as a basic text for Air Force photographers, this book 
covers the fundamentals of photography in theory and 
| practice. It discusses lenses, negatives processing, print- 
| ing and finishing, color photography and other data. 
Photographers Mate 3 ($3.00), Catalog No. D 
208:11:P 56/3. This Navy text, designed for the be- 
ginners, provides 861 pages of detailed information. 
_ Photographers Mate 2 ($2.25) ag Catalog No. D 
/208:11:P 56/4. This is the advanced text, 696 pages. It 
\covers aerial cameras, oblique and vertical aerial pho- 
‘tography and specialized camera work. It also discusses 
color photography, motion pictures, composition and 
other useful material. Any one of these three texts can 
‘give you an excellent background of photographic 
knowledge. 
‘i Making Color Movies? 
Better Movies in Color (D-4) , is now available from 
‘Kodak dealers. The revised 24-page booklet (35c), il- 
Justrated in color, contains exposure indexes, filter 
information and other data for making movies with the 
new, faster Kodachrome II movie film. It also covers the 
previous Kodachrome movie film. Included are tips on 
proper lighting, setting the lens, scene length, making 
movies interesting, shooting panoramas and putting on 
shows. The last two pages of the booklet provide illus- 
‘trations and descriptions of 8mm movie equipment. 
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Duplicate Your Color Prints 
Additional color prints now can be made even if you 
have lost an original color negative or transparency. 
Eastman Kodak Co. has developed Kodacolor Copy 
Negatives for this purpose. Copy negatives are made by 
Kodak from 2X, 3X and square 3X color prints, as well 
as from color enlargements up to 8 x 10 inches. The 
copy negatives are 214 inches wide and up to 314 inches 
long, depending on the proportion of the print. If 
the quality and physical condition of the original is 
satisfactory, the quality of prints or enlargements made 
from these new Kodacolor copy negatives should also 
be good. 
New Super Slides 
If you have super-slides made with 127-size, and 120 
or 620 transparencies, you now can have them dupli- 
cated into standard 2 x 2-inch ready-mounts without | 
cropping part of the image. The new duplicates will be 
31mm square, about 114 inches. Previously, such dupli- | 
cates were 24mm—about one-inch square. Kodachrome 
3lmm duplicates (40c each) are available only from the 
Kodak Processing Laboratory, Rochester, N. Y. In 
quantities of 100 or more, they are 30c each. 
Kodacolor Film Mailer 
Travelers now can send exposed Kodacolor film di- 
rectly to Kodak Laboratories in either Rochester, N. Y., 
or Palo Alto, Calif., for developing and printing. Nega- 
tives and prints are returned directly to you at the 
address you specify. Four prepaid processing mailers 
are available to cover different film sizes. Purchased at 
camera stores, the price of each mailer is determined 
by the current price of developing and printing a roll 
of Kodacolor film. If all exposures are not printable, 
a Kodacolor print certificate is returned for each un- 
printed negative. This entitles you to a Kodacolor print 
of the size provided by the mailer, from any negative 


of your choice. ‘The new Kodacolor prepaid processing | | 


mailers are similar in form to mailers for Kodachrome 
and Ektachrome films. 


Zoom Projection Lens 

Screen-filling slide projection at a variety of dis- 
tances is possible now with the new Projection Zoom 
Lens, {/3.5 (about $40) for the Kodak Cavalcade Pro- 
jectors model 510 and 520. The lens adjusts in focal 
length from 334 to 614 inches. This permits placing 
the screen at whatever distance may be most convenient 
in terms of room size, shape and seating. For example, 
if the picture width desired is 60 inches, the screen may 
be at any distance from 14.4 feet to 24.4 feet from the 
projector. This assumes standard 35mm slides. If pro- 
jecting bantam or super-slides, the distance range would 
be 13 feet to 22 feet. 

The Cavalcade projectors are available now with the 
Zoom lens as original equipment, model 510 (about 
$160) and economy model 520 (about $137). @ 
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CARIBBEAN 


continued from page 45 


Jamaica: It’s truly a pity that this lovely island, which 
offers so much in all other ways to tourists, has so little 
to offer in truly good eating. It’s hard to list any place 
which is outstanding, although the native seafood dish- 
es at the Falcondip Hotel at Ocho Rios and the 
noontime buffet—on occasion—at Kingston’s spacious, 
sprawling Myrtle Bank Hotel can be above the average 
for the island. 

Virgin Islands: The best food we've found here is at 
the superbly run Caneel Bay Plantation on St. John’s, 
one of the rare exceptions in the Caribbean to the com- 
plaint against general hotel or guest house fare. On St. 
Croix, try the native seafood dishes at the Sign of the 
Unicorn in Christiansted. On St. Thomas—well, why 
not take the boat over to St. John’s and Caneel Bay for 
the day. You'll be better off—foodwise, that is. 
Antigua: Perhaps the best of the British islands in the 
Caribbean. for eating, the seafood here—particularly 
local lobsters—is excellent and varied. Residents patron- 
ize the commercial Kinsington, with its colonial West 
Indies atmosphere, in St. Johns. 

Guadaloupe: Fine eating here in many places, much of 
it, naturally, with French overtones. But for something 
more native, try the chicken and pork, Guadaloupe 
style, at the La Pergola, four miles down the beach road 
from Point-a-Pitre. Incidentally, in Guadaloupe, there 
is a great supply of French wines, champagnes and 
liqueurs at the lowest prices in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, plus an excellent local rum, which is even 
cheaper. 

Trinidad: There's a wide variety of places to eat here, 
with Indian and Chinese restaurants predominating. 
In this category, tops to us are the Kimling and the 
Lotus, both in Port of Spain. To get more in Trinidad’s 
mood—which can be more British than Britain on occa- 
sion—try the dining room of the Queens Park Hotel. 
The food isn’t exactly inspiring but the Swiss chefs who 
preside over its kitchens aren’t too bad, either, and the 
truly old, old colonial atmosphere will make up for 
what’s lacking in gastronomic imagination. 

Haiti: The Chanteclair has Haitian specialties in a 
native atmosphere. It’s in Port-au-Prince. Also, try Le 
Perchoir outside of Port-au-Prince, on the top of a 
mountain 3,000 feet up in the clouds. Food is outstand- 
ing and moderate in price at both places. 

Curacao: A bit of Holland transplanted into the trop- 
ics here and for good solid Dutch fare, in keeping with 
the atmosphere, there’s the Old Dutch Tavern in 
Willemstad. 

Back home, to keep alive those memories of Carib- 
bean cafes, here are some typical recipes which can be 
enjoyed as well in Tacoma as in Trinidad, in Pittsburgh 
as well as in Port-au-Prince: 
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ARROZ CON POLLO (Puerto Rico) 
Serves four 4 


1 teaspoon oregano 1% cup salt pork or | strip 

14 teaspoon black pepper or uncooked bacon 

2 peppercorns 1 onion, peeled 

1 clove garlic, peeled, chopped 1 green pepper, seeded 

1 tablespoon salt 6 green olives, pitted 

2 teaspoons vinegar 1 teaspoon capers 

1 24%-pound chicken, cutinto 1 tomato 

pieces 3 tablespoons tomato sauce 
3 tablespoons shortening 21% cups uncooked rice 
Yo cup cooked ham 1 17-ounce can green peas 
1 quart boiling water 
1 4-ounce can pimientos { 

In small bowl, using wooden spoon, mash together oregano, 
pepper, garlic, salt, olive.oil, vinegar; rub on chicken; melt 
shortening in Dutch oven; brown chicken lightly over medium- 
high heat; chop ham, salt pork or bacon, onion, green pepper, 
olives, capers, tomato; add to chicken; reduce heat to medium; 
cover, cook 10 minutes; add tomato sauce, rice; cook 5 min- 
utes; drain liquid from peas; reserve peas for later use, add 
liquid from peas, boiling water; mix well; cook uncovered over 
medium-heat 15 minutes; mix well; cover, simmer 20 minutes; 
add peas; mix well; cover, simmer 10 minutes; cut pimientos 
into strips; heat; drain; use as a garnish. 


CHICKEN SOUP (Haiti) 
Serves six 


1 tablespoon salt 
1% teaspoon black pepper 
4-pound chicken, disjointed —_ 3 potatoes, peeled and cut into 
3 tablespoons butter quarters 
¥) poundhamorahambone 2 sweet potatoes, peeled and 
3 quarts water cut into small cubes 
1 chili pepper, sliced, or 14 2 tablespoons flour 
teaspoon dried ground 2 tablespoons tomato sauce — 
chili peppers 


2 onions, chopped 
1 stalk celery 


Combine salt and pepper and rub into chicken thoroughly. 
Melt butter in large saucepan and brown chicken in it on all 
sides. Add ham, water, chili peppers, onions and celery. Bring 
to boil, skim top. Cover and cook over medium heat for one 
hour. Add potatoes, carrots, sweet potatoes. Cover, cook for 14% 
hours. Mix flour and tomato sauce to smooth paste. Add one 
cup of soup, mixing constantly. Return this mixture to balanee 
of soup, mixing well. Bring to boil and cook over low heat 10 
minutes. Correct seasoning. Serve hot. | 
COCONUT CHEESE TART (Virgin Islands) 
Serves six 2 

V4 cup sugar 
1 cup milk, scalded. 
VY, cup heavy cream, scalded — 


1% cups sifted flour 
Vg teaspoon salt 
2 cup shortening 


3 eggs V4 cup cottage cheese, drained 
1 tablespoon cold water Vy cup fresh or dried grated — 
coconut 


blender or two knives until consistency of coarse sand. Be 
one of eggs with water and add, tossing lightly until ball 
dough is formed. Chill for one hour. Beat remaining eggs 
bone) Add sugar and mix. Gradually add milk and cre 
beating steadily. Add cottage cheese, mix until smooth. Ad 
coconut, again mix well. Preheat oven to 350. Roll out dou 
¥g-inch thick on lightly floured surface. Line 9-inch pie plate 
with dough. Pour mixture into it. Bake in 350-degree oven 
minutes, or until cake tester comes out clean. Serve hot or col 
continued on page 61 


Sift flour and salt into bowl. Cut in shortening with “td 
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ODDS & INNS 


tor tan Flying Carpet Mo- 


tor Inn opened September | 

near O’Hare Field at 3131 
Mannheim Road with such special 
features as tennis courts, two heated 
pools, a ten-acre pitch-and-putt golf 
course, ice-skating rink and helicop- 
ter service. . . . New Savoy Hotel in 
downtown Rotterdam has _ 100 
rooms, a 24-hour restaurant and ex- 
tra-length beds for long guests. . . . 
A 100-room beach inn is planned 
for Tyrico Bay on Trinidad’s north 
coast, recently opened for develop- 
ment by completion of a new road 
link. ... Groundbreaking has taken 
‘place for the $12,500,000 Tokyo 
‘Hilton, a 520-room, fourteen-floor 
inn adjacent to the Sanno Shrine. 
March, 1963, is scheduled comple- 
tion date. . And there is a pro- 
posed Singapore Hilton of fourteen 
‘stories, with a bar and restaurant on 
each floor. .. . Work has begun on 
the first hotel to be built in George- 
town, Md., in 100 years, and an 
early 1962 opening is planned. The 
Georgetown Inn will be of six stor- 
ies with different decor for each 
floor. Four restaurants will respec- 
tively specialize in grilled meats, 
seafood, formal dining, and salads 
and sandwiches. .. . Bermuda’s’ Wa- 
terfront restaurant on the shores 
of Hamilton Harbor now offers free 
_water-taxi service to diners... . An- 
other newly announced motel for 


Tampa will be the 200-room, block. 


square, eight-story Heart- A- -Tampa 
Hotel, which will boast a 75-foot 
free-form swimming pool when it 
opens next summer. .. . The Garden 
Isle Hotel at Wailua, Kauai, now 
under construction, will have 254 
rooms adjacent to the eighteen-hole 
golf course fronting Wailua Beach, 
plus pool, health club, shops, night 
club and other special features. . . . 
Last Paradise Report: Current ho- 
tel construction on Tahiti includes 
a 60-unit inn called Tahiti Village 
near Papeete, 75 units near Matavia 
Bay where the Bounty landed, 48 
new units being added to the Hotel 
Tahiti, a twenty-bungalow inn 
called the Teino Hotel, and Para- 
dise Falls, a tiny hotel whose own- 
‘ers plan an international casino. 
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Pacific Motifs Mark Tampa, Philadelphia Motels 


AMPA’S newly opened Hawai- 
f hes Village motel-hotel cost 
$2,000,000 plus, will shortly be fol- 
lowed by two other multi-million 
motor lodges, all together totaling 
500 new units within a one mile 
radius of Tampa’s international air- 
port. The three plush inns boast 


HE richly-decorated Kona Kai 

Polynesian restaurant is one of 
the features of Philadelphia’s new 
300-room Marriott Motor Hotel, a 
$5,000,000 edifice that also has a 
steak house, olympic-size pool, park- 
ing for 500 cars and Oriental gar- 


# 


convention facilities, restaurants, 
swimming pools, cocktail lounges, 
putting greens and shops. Like the 
Hawaiian Village, the other two up- 
coming motels will be but a short 
drive from the long expanses of 
open beach, fronting the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


dens landscaped with 26 tons of im- 
ported volcanic rock. Huge tiki sta- 
tues, tapa wall-coverings, grass cloths 


-and war masks highlight the Kona 


Kai’s decor. The menu includes such 
items as beef lotus and Chinese fried 
shrimp. 
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FREIGHTER 


continued from page 26 


Penang and sometimes India. From 
New York to Bangkok typically 
takes 47 days and costs $625-$830. 

Most trans-Pacific freighters are 
semi-luxurious but for real comfort 
we'd choose those of the Fernville, 
Klaveness, Pacific Far East, Java 
Pacific and Hoegh, lino and Ivaran 
lines and Mariner-class freighters of 
American Pioneer, States and Amer- 
ican President lines. 

Notice how these last two routes 
overlap. At Singapore, Bangkok 
and Calcutta, ships eastbound from 
New York via Suez meet ships west- 
bound from New York via Panama 
and California. Obviously, then, by 
switching freighters in the East, a 
two-stage round-the-world trip can 
be accomplished. And by afhliated 
lines, you can book right through 
before starting out. With a switch 
at Singapore, where you remain 
ashore for a few days at your own 
expense, Barber Lines can book you 
around the world by excellent Nor- 
wegian freighters, a 105-day voyage 
New York to New York costing 
approximately $1,125-$1,225 or an 
88-day voyage from California to 
New York running $1,065-$1,125. 
Eight similar break-of-voyage global 
cruises are offered by Dutch Lines, 
from a 75-day world cruise at $970 
to a 95-day voyage at $1,010. 

By a single freighter, world 
cruises of 110-135 days run $1,400- 
$1,550, sometimes more. A sample 
voyage takes you from New York 
to Panama, California, Manila, 
Surabaya, Djakarta, Saigon, Bang- 
kok, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, 
Cochin and Djibouti and home via 
ports in the Red Sea and Mediter- 
ranean—a 110-day voyage by Amer- 
ican freighter at $1,500. 

Thinnest list of freighter lines 
are those operating to the South 
Seas and Australia. The handful 
available charge $400-$500 to Aus- 
tralia and only one line, Pacific 
Islands Transport, offers a regular 
South Seas cruise—an exotic 65-day 
island-hopping voyage to Tahiti, 
Samoa, Fiji, Noumea, New Guinea 
and back for $1,225. 

Freighters flying the flags of Brit- 
ain, America, France, Belgium and 
Norway maintain frequent sailings 
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*C and B in that order, 


to West Africa, a trading voyage 
that begins at Dakar and hits a 
score of palm-oil ports around to 
the Congo and Lobito. Fares to 
Lobito average $525, the voyage 
lasting 30 days. Other lines head 
direct for Capetown and trade north 
by way of Durban to Lourenco 
Marques and the dhow-packed har- 
bors of Zanzibar and Mombasa. 
The voyage to South Africa takes 
nineteen days and costs around 
$500—to Mombasa 50 days at $600. 
The round cruise takes 77 days and 
runs about $1,100. 

Only one line, Nedlloyd, com- 
pletely circles Africa—a_ thrilling 
103-day voyage that begins in Cali- 
fornia and ends at New York for 
a fare of $990-$1,160. Several good 
Round Africa voyages start in Eu- 
rope, however, like Holland Africa's 
88-day Round Africa cruise from 
Amsterdam to Amsterdam at just 
$681-$781—well under $10.00 a day. 

How do you book passage? First, 
you need a freighter guide which 
describes all services and gives ad- 
dresses: ‘There “are -three: _Fard‘s 
Official Freighter Guide at $2.50 
which lists about two-thirds of the 
freighter lines from the U.S. and 
Canada; Travel Routes Around the 
World at $1.00, a world-wide guide 
to all freighters and passenger ships, 
and Today’s Best Buys in Freighter 
Travel at $2.00, devoted exclusive- 
ly to recommendable bona _ fide 
freighters carrying up to twelve pas- 
sengers and no more. The last two 
are available from Harian Publi- 
cations, Greenlawn, New York. 

Few freighter fares are rigidly 
fixed. A ship calling at ports A, B 
and C may charge $200 to port B. 
But next voyage, calling at ports A, 
the line 
might have to charge $225 to cover 
the extra time in reaching B. So 
regard all fares in this article as a 
rough guide and be prepared to 
give or take a few per cent. 

During the high season, bookings 
should be made at least four months 
ahead. You can either write the 
line direct or make arrangements 
through a travel agent. Cargo ships 
may carry up to twelve passengers 


without having a doctor on board. , 


If you’re over 65 and there is no doc- 
tor aboard—tip: all Japanese ships 
carry doctors—the line will require 


a medical certificate and a waive} 
oF mesDonsDaEy: Almost all line 


on set no upper age limit at 7 
Undoubtedly the finest ships to 
day ae the aed of the Scandia 


lent and so are the majority of 
French and Italian. Among Amenif 
can ships, those of the Mariner clas 
are outstanding. But what reall 
makes a ship are the people,aboard} 
And fortunately, the unpredictab! | 
unscheduled uncertainty of freight) 
er travel seems to screen out all bul 
those congenial voyagers who, upon 
finding themselves in Zamboanga) 
instead of Adelaide, possess the 
sense of humor to turn such 4 
change of plans into a memorable} 
occasion. @ 1 


Best Cruising Seasons 


Intercoastal—No- | 


Caribbean, 
vember to April. 
East Coast of South America— 
October to March. 
West Coast of South America— |} 
November to April. | 
North Europe—mid-May to Oc | 
tober. 
Mediterranean — spring and 
fall. 
Suez-India—November to Feb- } 
ruary. 
Orient—northern route, Sep- | 
tember to December; southern } 
route, December to March. i 
hee Pacific—May to Septem- | 
r (October to April for South- 
ern Australia) . 


West Africa—November to} 
April. | 
South Africa—September to | 
June. | 


East Africa—June to October | 
and late December to mid-March. } 

Around the World—from late | 
fall through December best east- } 
bound; from January to April } 
best westbound. | 

Note: These are the ideal } 
months' for freighter cruises, but | 
because weather at sea is seldom } 
excessively hot or cold, other | 
months—when berths are more } 
easily available and sometimes } 
cheaper—need not be spurned. } 
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The wile of m4 Anierican scientist 

| writes shrewdly and olten hilariously 
. .of the English. of English education, 
and of the rigors of receiving a Nobul Paze 


URIEL Beadle’s These Ruins 
Are Inhabited (Doubleday & 
. Co., New York, 359 pages) 
s an hilariously offbeat American 
jew of the British, which almost 
ncidentally, and always charming- 
is also shrewd, informed and 
ock-full of some fine and funny 
characters. Most notable among the 
atter are Mrs. Beadle, her scientist 
husband who won a Nobel Prize 
during their stay in England—while 
off in Sweden attending the cere- 
‘monies and collecting the boodle, 
hey made the acquaintance of some 


ezined ruins—and their teen- 
son. 

The jacket of this book reports 
that Mrs. Beadle has “special in- 
terests in education and social wel- 
fare.” It is true that no prudent 
eader of These Ruins Are Inhab- 
ted would care to tangle with her 
wea PTA meeting, but her fasci- 
‘nated interest in such odd creatures 
las the Beadles, the British, Swedes, 
Italians, etc., is too broad to be con- 
‘fined within the limits of Education 
or Social Welfare. And too accurate, 
which is the source of this book’s 
humor. Muriel Beadle is one of 
those rare humans who are not only 


fused and are consequently expert 
ee the Sse of others. She ob- 


x 


very royal inhabitants of very well-~ ; 


confused, but who know they'recon-> » 


viously had a lot of fun during her 
husband’s year of teaching at Ox- 
ford, but she giggled the natives 
up quite a lot too, as witness: 

““Cold milk, in a glass?’ the 
waitress would quaver. ‘Cold milk, 
madam?’ 

““"Yes, please. Cold milk, in a 
glass.. I'd keep my tone carefully 
matter-of-fact, as if I considered 
cold milk as sensible a breakfast 
choice as bloater or pressed ox. The 
milk was always produced prompt- 
ly, deliciously fresh, deliciously 
cool. The English are rather fond of 
eccentrics, even American ones.” 

She also had a little trouble ex- 
plaining patios to an Englishwom- 
an whose Cousin Ivy had emigrated 
to California: 

““No,’ I said. ‘It’s not a picture 
window, It’s an inner courtyard. 
Very much like an English garden, 
in fact, in that it’s walled or fenced, 
and thus private. But it’s likely to 
be bricked or paved, and your cous- 
in probably cooks out there.’ 

‘I’m quite certain that Ivy has a 
proper kitchen,’ ”’ she was informed. 

As Robert Browning opined, 
“Oh, to be in England, now that 
April's there,” but Muriel Beadle is 
an advocate of the British month 
of June, when she could savor 
“spring onions, leaf lettuce, succu- 
lent baby beans, and tender young 
rhubarb,” followed by “a seeming- 
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Confusion Compounded Is U.S. Housewife’s Witty Way 


ly endless bounty of raspberries,” 
“new potatoes we dug just before 
cooking them,” “the first salmon,” 
and finally the crowning gustatory 
glory of the month: 

“Brussels sprouts were out of 
season.” . 

She can be serious when she is con- 
sidering the English system of pub- 
lic—meaning private—education, 
but Mrs. Beadle never stops writing 
a supple style, and when she tem- 
porarily turns from being funny, 
she remains good-humored. These 
Ruins Are Inhabited by human be- 
ings, never by caricatures, and if 
they often promote hilarity in the 
reader, it is because an exception- 
ally candid eye has viewed them 
with a microscopic attention to the 
delightful details. 

There will be no outraged uproar 
in the British press over this book. 
It is a loving examination, not a 
dissection. It should be read by 
both Britons and Americans for 
what it discloses of both, and it 
should be read by everyone who still 
likes to laugh.—K.G. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon and enclose 
remittance. Delivery is postpaid. 


| (] Please send me These Ruins Are Inhabited at the special Club 


| membership price of $3.70 clothbound. Remittance is enclosed. 
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ANKARA 


continued from page 39 


hand corner. After a block this street turns right, but 
I continued straight into Park Sokagi, down, then up 
a small hill, climbing past bare, brown hills on my left, 
with houses but no trace of green vegetation, toward 
the walls of the Citadel ahead. 

When I reached them I went right along the street 
that follows the walls to the Hittite Museum, which 
I could see straight ahead on top of a hill—a sixteenth- 
century building with five domes along the front. I 
kept to the road toward the top of the hill and found 
the entrance there on my right, marked by a sign, 
Arkeoloji Muzesine. It is open every day except Mon- 
day and contains wonderful examples of statues, pot- 
tery and jewelry from all three of the periods into 
which historians have divided the Hittite era—the 
First Kingdom, from the Nineteenth to the Fifteenth 
centuries B.C.; the Imperial Period, from the Fifteenth 
to the Twelfth centuries B.C.; and the New Kingdom, 
from the Twelfth to the Eighth centuries B.C. 

As I entered the main section I passed two huge 
stone lions, set as they used to be before the entrance 
to a palace, and saw cases containing pre-Hittite sculp- 
ture—bronze stags and deer with sun discs on their 
heads, reminiscent of Egyptian art, as simple and mod- 
ern as a child’s drawing. Then came more cases of gold 
cups, vases and jewelry, others with pottery wine gob- 
lets in the form of donkeys, each with a funnel on his 
back. You poured wine in the funnel, drank from his 
mouth. Then came a case of letters—clay tablets cov- 
ered with cuneiform script and inserted into clay en- 
velopes with the names and addresses of the receivers 
on them. 

Outside the museum I turned right and continued 
up the hill to a small square on top which contains a 
market where the farmers bring their food. On the 
left side of it is an ancient wall of the Citadel pierced 
by a gate with a huge, circular brick tower on either 
side. I went through it, along a narrow, cobbled street, 
past old wooden houses built in traditional Turkish 
style, with the second story projecting over the first. 
After about two minutes I arrived at the end of this 
street and the far wall of the Citadel and turned left 
through a stone gate, past many veiled women squat- 
ting on the ground in groups, chatting animatedly, 
only their eyes visible. 

A few steps farther along, I reached another gate 
on my right, went through it, past a mosque, straight 
ahead along Ali Tasi Sokagi, lined with more ancient 
houses built around central enclosed patios visible 
through open street doors. In about five minutes, always 
walking straight, I came to the top of the Citadel, a 
large square that provides a magnificent view of the 
Anatolian plain and the city below. 
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On my way back I took the first street to my righ 
Enginar Sokagi—and after a minute turned right agail 
always going down to the gate visible just ahea) 
Walking through it and down through a park, I turn 
right, down more steps, and left along Park Soka} 
to Ulus. There I went left again along Ataturk Boul 
vard, past the clock in the center of the street, ar| 
one block beyond it on the right side of the strel) 
found the entrance to Karpic Restaurant, next to 
Turk Ekspress travel agency office. It doesn’t look it 
pressive from the outside, but it’s a very good, ol; 
fashioned place, favored by cabinet ministers, whe} 
a meal costs about $1.50. There is another less expe} 
sive one in the Berlin Hotel, which I passed on Pa 
Sokagi on my way to Ulus. 

In the afternoon I walked right a few steps beyor| 
Karpic’s to the corner, went right down Inebolu Sokag 
and two blocks later at the end of it turned left to a bi 
stop marked Maltepe. There I took the Maltepe bu| 
rode about ten minutes to a big square outside {| 
city, identified by a factory on the right-hand side b} 
hind a wall with a sign, Makina ve Kimya Endustirig 
over the gate and a few ancient cannon lying abow 
on the ground. 

Cutting across the square, I walked ahead along} 
wide boulevard lined with tall white lamp poles t 
the Mausoleum of Ataturk, visible on top of a hil 
There I turned left between two rectangular ston 
buildings and strolled down a broad avenue, past lio 
statues copied from ancient Hittite models, to a hug 
plaza with the high mausoleum forming the left sid 
of it, lower buildings the other sides. Built of sank 
colored stone with tall, square columns that hav 
neither capitals nor bases, it is a beautifully simpk 
impressive monument. 

Going up the steps leading to it, I entered a hug 
room of green marble walls with large brass urns fo 
lamps lining them and a ceiling that is a marvel of re 
and gold mosaics. It is an open building, and throug 
the columns provides a stunning view of the city, fror 
every part of which it can be seen. 

‘Back at the bus stop across from the factory wif 
cannon in front of it, I took a bus marked Bahcelievle 
and rode past the stadium and the hippodrome to Ulu 
Square. Be sure to get a regular bus, not a trolley bu: 
because that stops short of Ulus. 

From there I walked back along Ataturk Boulevar 
in the direction of Kizilay Square and after about eigh 
minutes came to the opera house on my right—a browr 
modern building across the street from a cream-colore 
building in Turkish style, with a white portico an 
pointed arches for windows. Just beyond these buile 
ings I turned left into a street going up hill, walkin 
toward another Turkish-style building on top of it t 
my right. After a long block I turned right at the fir 
street, which opened almost immediately into a 

continued on page 60 
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LETTER FROM EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


Jaunts by Jet 


stop distance capabilities of jet 
planes are firmly associated with 
long, fast leaps across the Atlantic or from 
one side of the United States to the other. 
So greatly has the jet net spread since its 
initial transatlantic runs, however, that 
now virtually every large U.S. city is 
served by this modern fleet-winged craft. 
And thus we all have opportunity to ex- 
tend our weekend trips beyond the pos- 
sibility of just a few years ago. A Chicago- 
an, for example, can whisk from the 
Windy City to New York—gaining hours 
by the time change—on a Friday after- 
noon following work and not only have 
time that evening for the delights of 
Manhattan but also a full Saturday and 
Sunday for sightseeing or diversions as he 
sees fit before returning home. New York- 
ers, of course, can make use of a jet jaunt 


T: MANY of us, the speed and non- 


to visit Chicago for similar enjoyments at 
an easy pace. 

Texans and Missourians can find them- 
selves mingling with Las Vegans and Hol- 
lywoodites, and vice versa, for a complete 
change of scenery and activity well within 
a full weekend’s framework. 

Not only is the jet weekend a chance 
to see new sights but it also lets you return 
to work on Monday with a refreshing lift 
from the change—and with the psycho- 
logical stimulus of feeling you have really 
been away much longer, as though a week 
instead of a weekend has been indulged. 

Jet jaunts permit discovery of a new 
world each weekend, without frenzy or 
fatigue, and bring, in addition to greater 
travel lore, a mental pick-up beyond esti- 
mate. They thus combine travel’s best 
benefits: a boost to both emotional and 
physical well-being. @ 


Nb. 


H. W. SHANE, Vice President 
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HERE ARE two kinds of wander- 

ers—one makes his reservations 

a year ahead of his trip, has his 
passage to India so well laid out 
there’s a room with bath waiting 
behind every coconut tree in Asia 
or Africa tagged with his name 
and date, and his wardrobe is plan- 
ned down to the last nylon quill in 
his toothbrush. The other kind of 
traveler never knows where he'll 
end up. It’s more fun that way. 
“How can a man possibly know 
in January where he'll be in Au- 
gust,’ he mutters bitterly as he 
flings the fifteenth letter saying, 
“Sorry,-we're full,” in the waste- 
basket. No Capri, no Venice, no 
Naples for him, unless he camps in 
the square with a sleeping bag. 
However, if you are this sort, don't 
despair. There are still a few spots 
left in the world for the casual trav- 
eler. For instance, the country 
around Le Puy on Route 106 in 
. France is studded with good, second- 
class hotels, government sponsored, 


CUSTOMS CORNER 


HE Musky Road leads to the 

heart of Cairo. Here a com- 
pact, seething crowd of the tur- 
baned, the robed, the deeply 
veiled mingle with bareheaded 
Europeans snifhng the old spices 
of the east: caraway, saffron or 
bergamont. Bazaars and monu- 
ments of Islamic art linger in the 
quarter, where the merchants 
emerge from their shops, entreat 
the unwary to come in, take their 
wares for nothing. Then they be- 
gin the bargaining they love by 
mentioning an exorbitant price. 
The contest goes on until a sale is 
made. No vehicle can penetrate 
the rabbit warren of narrow al- 
leyways, some of them covered by 
an old roof, full of chinks to let 
the sunrays in. The Musky ends 
in the Khan Khalil, which the 
Egyptians will tell you is the most 
famous bazaar in the whole 
world. 
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where you can still get a bed for the 
night for about $2.00 double. Cars 
can be hired at French railway sta- 
tions for $2.50 a day. A pension 
costs you $3.00 for three meals and 
bed. This is the Auvergne region, 
Puy de Dome, Cantal, Lozere in 
sun-baked terra-cotta’) mountains. 
Another offbeat spot is the lotus- 
eating isle of Djerba where swaying 
palms on silver beaches front an 
old city you can explore when you're 
tired of sea-bathing. All you have to 
do is get there. It’s off the coast of 
Tunisia. ... If you want to sniff the 
ethereal air of the upper strata or 
what was once the upper strata, se- 
lect your hotel in Europe by the 
Almanac de Gotha. Try the Stately 
Homes of England, a few of them 
now hotels, and in Germany there 
are 50 castles serving as board and 
lodging spots for tourists. You may 
obtain a list from the German tour- 
ist ofice. Ranging from magnificent 
palaces loaded with art treasures to 
small, modest picturesque burgen, 
these remodeled nests of nobility 
will make you feel like a knight of 
old. In Venice, Viscountess Boyd, 
Lady Honor Sveejdar and Princess 
Frederick of Prussia have gone into 
the hotel business, and Princess Pa- 
tricia Hohenloe runs a patrician inn 
at Kitzbuehl in Austria. Latest com- 
er to the trade is Mine Host, Prince 
Rainier, who has opened Son Vida, 
former palace of a Spanish Marquis, 
on the isle of Majorca, complete 
with fountains spouting lobster 
thermidor and caviar, a cream-col- 
ored swimming pool, and a suckling 
pig, fresh-roasted, in the dining 
room. It’s the most luxurious hotel 
in Europe, states the proud Prince. 
Prices start at $10.00 a day. .. . In- 
spect “guest houses” in Britain care- 
fully. They pretend to be cheaper 
than hotels, but the food is generally 
incredible, and the service non-ex- 
istent. Some are good, but my ad- 
vice is to stick to hotels. They cost 
only a dollar or so a day more... . 
Never will I forget the enchanting 
shore of Pula, in Yugoslavia, with.its 
ancient shell of a stadium from 


‘not yet mastered the surliness | 


GRAND HOTEL CRAVAT 


Luxembourg 


HIS EXCELLENT modern res-- 
T taurant was founded in 1883 
by Nicholas Cravat, whose wife’ 
was one of the finest cooks*in the 
country. It is now being run by j 
a grandson of the founder who 
keeps up all the old traditions | 
and excellent Luxembourg food’ 
as well as French and other spe- 
cialties. Prices are moderate. A || 
rumsteak grillé is $1.40, chateau- }} 
briand $4.00. Cheeses, salade de | 
fruits au Kirsch and a hundred } 
other dishes are richly and pleas- 
antly served. The specialties of 
the house are many, from filet of 
sole, to brochettes of lamb, oysters ' 
from Zelandem and pigs feet | 
called pieds de porc tartare. The } 
hotel was completely rebuilt in- 
1956, so it combines history with _ 
modern comfort. 


Roman times shining through the 
mist. But there was a catch to going | 
any nearer. Yugoslav officials came: 
aboard with brown briefcases, flut’ 
tering papers and frowns. They 
must inspect passports, visas. The: 
morning went by. Pula was now 
winking in the sunshine. It was 4) 
small ship we were on, with about} 
twenty passengers. When the men 
departed, we were all cleared for 
Yugoslavia, but so was the ship, 
which sailed majestically out of 
Pula without giving us a chance to) 
go ashore. ... The noble’ Romans 
have taken steps to insure that visit 
ing Americans need no longer le 
base their palates with native dishes 
such as fettwcine alla romana Oi 
prosciutto e melone. In the new 
Roman Supermarket on Via Ger 
mania in the Olympic Village, hom 
sick Yankees can wheel their groce 
carts through aisles lined with h 
dog rolls, canned chop suey and 
other culinary delights from home. 
The clerks speak English, but havi 


their Stateside counterparts. @ 
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RUBBINGS 
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Sa eat SNe SS 
I note, too, her precious necklaces 
and bracelets. Sometimes we find 
a novel pendent jewel attached to 
the forehead. Small wonder the cos- 
tume designer consults brasses with 
profit. 

Space does not permit here details 
of the variety of human and cultural 
interests to which monumental 
brasses and ownership of their coun- 
terparts are related. In addition to 
the costume designer, the genealo- 
gists, architects, artists, chronolo- 


gists and antiquaries come readily 


to mind. The folkways of so many 
interesting historical types are sug- 
gested again and again. Since wives 
and children joined husbands and 
fathers in brass families as in life, 
the glimpses these groups give into 
their lives and times have rare au- 
thenticity of feeling. 

From my own rubbings again, I 
can introduce you to Andrew Evyn- 
gar and his wife, Ellyn, representa- 
tive of the famous English Merchant 


YOU WON'T BE EMBARRASSED... 


with a copy of TIPS ON TIPPING handy. 
It can be just as disconcerting to overtip as 
it is to tip less than the local convention 
dictates, and, of course, it is impossible to 
keep up with the tipping customs in all of 
the countries out of one’s memory. 


Here is the only exhaustive guide covering not only 
a surprising range of countries but also almost every 
tipping situation conceivable. TIPS ON TIPPING 
is the authoritative guide on ‘‘how much’’ and ‘‘to 
whom,”’’ priced at only $1 per copy. 


FALCON PUBLISHERS, INC. 


48 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Ee eae TIPS ON TIPPING Booklets @ $1 ea. 


Address. 
Citys Zone 
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States ec Sees | 


Adventurer class. This is a civilian 
brass, so called. Because of the con- 
nection of the Evyngar family with 
sixteenth-century Antwerp, this 
famous brass was of Flemish work- 
manship. It was an oblong plate, 
two feet by one foot eleven inches. 
I fear it has been a casualty of 
Hitler’s blitz which so successfully 
destroyed the great All Hallows 
Barking Church where I found the 
brass and fortunately rubbed it in 
1929. 

Husband and wife were incised 
standing on a marble pavement un- 
der arches supported by circular 
banded columns and groined ara- 
besques. A Pieta graces the central 
spandrils. At the sides are two 
escutcheons of great interest. One 
is the arms of the Merchant Adven- 
turers, the other the arms of the 
Salters’ Company. Between the par- 
ents are a son and six daughters. 
Below is a merchant’s mark. The 
father is dressed in a long gown, 
over which he wears a shorter fur- 
lined robe. A scroll sends from his 
mouth words: “Ofilit dei miserere 
met.” Ellyn Evyngar wears a veiled 
headdress, a tightly waisted elegant 
gown, contained by a girdle on 
which a rosary is pendent. She, too, 
speaks in scroll: ““O mater dei me- 
mento mei.” The whole brass is 
framed in a margin of beautifully 
lettered Latin sentences incised in 
stone, with the symbols of the evan- 
gelists. 

Because the monumental brasses 
remaining in England so _ out- 
number all those to be found else- 
where, it should not be thought that 
there are no beauties of great inter- 
est on the continent of Europe and 
in Ireland. Thanks to Reverend 
Creeny’s A Book of Fac-Similes of 
Continental Brasses, 1 proudly boast 
two rubbings in my collection from 
the Continental monuments. One is 
the famous memorial of King 
Menved and his Queen in the 
Ringstead Church on the island of 
Zealand. The other is Frau Ram- 
borg de Wik. Obtaining the latter 
is now a legend of my travel experi- 
ence. Frau Ramborg de Wik, a dis- 
tinguished Swedish lady, was buried 
under a handsome brass and canopy 
in a niche—not in the floor—in a 
little white chapel in Vester Aker, 


near Upsala in Sweden. When | 
knew I'd be in Sweden, I soug! 
Reverend Creeny’s unfailing gui 
ance, and discovered Frau de Wi 
of 1274. Inquiry of the Swedish 
formation Service brought a blan 
followed by exciting, almost ecstati 
comment when investigation prove 
the brass existed even if the Diy 
sion of Monuments did not kno 
of it! Lo, I had discovered an a 
treasure for the national archive: 
My landing in Gothenburg we 
heralded with loudspeaker fanfar 


press interview, and every courtes 


imaginable to facilitate my gettin 
to Vester Aker. A charming men 
ber of the Division of Monument 
met the train and escorted me t 
the chapel, having alerted th 
verger to have it open. After, w 
had a delightful tea party in hi 
little cottage. Later, as if to writ 
a gay period to this brass-bound de 
light, the conductor on the trai 
to Rattvik began to collect m 
ticket, interrupted himself to reacé 
into his inside coat pocket, an 
pulled out a little red noteboo 
from which he extracted a lon 
newspaper clipping, including 
photograph of this brass rubbing 
and remarked with satisfaction, * 
know you. You discovered Fra 
Ramborg de Wik, didn’t you? 
Did ever a hobby provide greate 
satisfactions? 

You cannot seek brasses in Bri 
ain, alas, without realizing th 
tragedy of wanton destruction. ¢ 
thousands of them in the plunde 
of the Reformation and the Gréa 
Rebellion. In 1536, smaller religiou 
houses were dissolved, and the proj 
erty reverted to the crown. In 1536 
the larger monastic establishment 
fell. Plunder was the object of th 
destruction. Everything convertibl 
into money was indiscri I 
sold. The brasses were not sparec 
and parish churchés suffered grea 
ly. Reformation authority was give 
to remove all graven images whic 
had allegedly been put to superst 
tious uses. 

My travel hobby continues ft 
stretch the mind, and never wea! 
thin. Aberdeen and Dublin wi 
doubtless yield their treasures to m 
muscle and wax. Then Belgiun 


‘which has 70, France—so it goes. + 
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Cash Computer: Pocket-size Money- 
‘Matcher is of molded thermoplastic, 
smaller and lighter than a pack of 
cigarettes, and provides more than 
2,100 individual money value equiv- 
_alents for sixteen European coun- 
tries in amounts ranging from one 
cent to $300. Bothersome currency 
exchange problems are, solved im- 
mediately through a printed scroll 
which is operated by turning thumb 
knobs, and amounts are shown at 
‘sixteen indicator windows with 
clear plastic magnifying lenses. 
Money-Matcher costs $2.98 postpaid 
from Applied Research Corp., Box 
1316C, Erie, Pa. 


Key Light: Combination key and key 
chain with built-in light source, 
Key Lite is styled in gold plate 
or silver finish and features the 
world’s smallest incandescent lamp, 

iny Sylvania model that will pass 
chs theeye, of a needle. Key 
Lite uses a silver oxide hearing aid 
battery and is shock: resistant in 
addition to having a recessed but- 
‘ton switch that prevents accidental 
lighting in pocket or purse. The 
bright, short range beam is intended 
to ease locating locks or keys in the 
dark, as a purse light, theatre light, 
etc. Keys will be custom fit by the 
maker. Price is $5.00, or $7.50 
peold plated, from Realist, Inc., 
Pp. O. Box 67, Menomonee Halls Wis. 
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ETHIOPIA 
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quite the word, perhaps. There was 
simply a landing strip hacked out 
of the bush, with no terminal what- 
soever—not even a thatched hut, as 
at other halts en route. Several hun- 
dred residents of the area, includ- 
ing a number of women whose only 
covering was a wispy G-string, were 
on hand to greet the plane. The 
lady missionary’s cargo was un- 
loaded by Ethiopian friends as she 
munched a_ sandwich she _ had 
brought with her from Addis for 
lunch. She came over to say good- 
bye to me, pointed to a distant peak 
half-hidden by clouds, and ex- 
plained that the mission was atop 
it. And then she and her friends 
boarded a jeep and drove away. 

The plane took off for Jimma, 
where an Ethiopian friend met me 
and took me through the town. 
We went first to a fairly modern 
hospital where the Yugoslav doc- 
tor in charge showed me about. An 
Ethiopian midwife in the maternity 
ward introduced me to half a doz- 
en babies whose mothers had died 
in childbirth and whom the hospital 
had unofficially adopted. Later we 
went through a small agricultural 
school operated by the U. S. Point 
Four program. We toured the mar- 
ket, alive with shama-clad shoppers 
and sellers, and stopped in the 
neat little Italian-run hotel for tea. 
By late afternoon, country folk 
were making their way up the 
footpaths to their farms in the hills. 
An occasional white-turbaned Cop- 
tic priest could be seen jogging 
along on a donkey. People all about 
the town smiled “hello” with pleas- 
ant nods. 

They were probably wondering 
why a visitor had come all the way 
from Addis Ababa to Jimma, where 
there aren’t any ancient monuments 
or elaborate churches or crater 
lakes. I had asked myself the 
same question during bumpier mo- 
ments on the C-47, on the way 
down, but headed back to the capi- 
tal I found myself wishing that I 
had stayed longer. And I had a 
similar wish when I later left Ethi- 
opia and flew northward from 
Addis—reluctantly. @ 
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mer NT SEA T-TIRE REPAIR 


REDI-SPARE rie and inflates 

tires in 2 minutes right on the 

car—no tools or jacks needed. 

No muss, no work, no wasted 

time. Just_attach to the valve of any tube or tube- 
less tire. In minutes you drive on with a tire in- 
flated to satisfactory driving pressure. Will not af- 
fect wheel balance. Road-tested. Handy cylinder 
stores easily in glove compartment. 


Refills, $1.98 ea. Complete unit, $4. 95 


STOP CAR THIEVES ! 


with the amazing 

POLICE 
AUTO 

ALARM 


Now just a_ simple 
hook up of this amaz-' 

ing device gives you 
complete bumper to 
bumper protection. ANY 
tampering sets off the alarm 
... anintermittant blasting 
of the horn sure to discour- 
age the bravest of thieves, 
silences and resets itself 
when tampering stops. Made 
in U.S.A., guaranteed for 10 
years! MADE TO SELIL. FOR 

$14.95. 

Perfect for Salesmen, our $995 2 Bina Ses 
Travelers, Fleet owners. price 3 


PORTABLE CAR GARAGE 
All-Weather 

Protection 

for All 

Makes and 


Why let inclement weather, sleet, hail, dirt, dust 
ruin the body of your expensive ‘Model 


*“Must’’ 
Regular Portable Car ie $4.95 ee 


Heavy Duty. ple 4 Car Garage Ws the 
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POCKET RADIO 
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minders that “those wildcats aren’t 
babies any more.” The end came 
one dramatic dawn when a substi- 
tute milkman walked into the Oem- 
ing yard and was confronted by a 
pair of wide-awake mountain lions. 
The resulting crash of four quarts 
of Grade A set two cougars on their 
way to the Winnipeg Zoo that very 
afternoon. 

With the enthusiastic totality of 
everything he does, Oeming carried 
a kit bag full of bar bells through 
three years of Navy service, develop- 
ing chest and shoulders of awesome 
proportions. 

Back from the war, Al was deter- 
mined to give life to his dream of 
a controlled wilderness where ani- 
mals of every kind could roam free- 
ly and know him for a friend. He en- 
rolled at the University of Alberta, 
signed on as a professional wrestler 
to pay his way and, that year, was 
probably the only freshman in Can- 
ada to earn $12,000. It promptly 
went into preparations for the farm. 

Setting himself up as a wrestling 
promoter so that he would have 
more time for studies, Al spent a lot 
of time at Edmonton’s radio station 
CFRN publicizing his bouts. There 
he met the pretty blond station li- 
brarian, May Dennistoun, whose in- 
terest, not in his wrestling exploits 
but in his feeling for wildlife, con- 
vinced him that here was a girl to 
share his dream. He proposed forth- 
with and was accepted, and May fell 
heir to the care and feeding of the 
unlikeliest array of pets that ever 
aman brought home. 

There was Strangler the skunk, so 
jealous of Al and May that when 
company came he'd go in the bed- 
room and pointedly slam the door. 
There was David the lion cub who, 
like most youngsters, preferred ice 
cream to milk and made no bones 
about it: whenever he heard the 
vendor’s bell, he’d go thrashing 
around the living room until May 
went out and bought him a _ va- 
nilla cone. There have been fly- 
ing squirrels at the Oemings’, owls, 
falcons and crows. 

They loved them all, and, as May 
put it, “The things Al learned from 
them you just don’t find in books.” 
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His trial-and-error approach taught 
him the best ways to help creatures 
of the wild overcome their fear of 
man. “That's all taming an animal 
means,” he says. “Remember, you’re 
at least as much of a stranger to him 
—and more of a threat—than he is 
to you.” 

All animals, he learned, need a 
sense of freedom to thrive. He in- 
sists you can impart this feeling in 
a small backyard—“if you let the 
animal go off by himself when he 
feels like it and don’t hound him 
with a million restrictions.” Start 
with an animal young enough to 
lose its heart to you, add patience 
and you can make a pet out of the 
fiercest creature, holds Oeming. 

A pocketful of meat is always a 
great help. To this day, Al rarely 
goes anywhere on the farm without 
a few “ripe” chunks in his jeans— 
which explains why, without so 
much as a whistle, he has animals 
bounding toward him from every 
direction. 

With Tawana the cheetah, the 
key was a long wooden spoon. Fed 
with it as a kitten, Tawana agree- 
ably associated it with the person 
holding, and for weeks Al walked 
around with a long spoon promi- 
nently stuck in his belt. Soon the 
key was no longer necessary: Ta- 
wana had been weaned, his aftec- 
tions transferred to Al himself. 

Al paid $2,500 for the cheetah 
kit, direct from the Kenya wilds. 
For Tawana and the Oemings, the 
result was a love affair that is still 
going strong. Now a veteran of the 
banquet circuit and a clutch of Hol- 
lywood jungle films, Tawana is one 
of the most valuable animals in 


Canada. 


He is also a practical joker of 
sorts. Once, when Al was exercising 
him on a trip to Montana, Tawana 
spied a speeding motorcycle. Hav- 
ing never seen a motorcycle, he took 
off in hot pursuit. The poor cyclist, 
having never been chased by a chee- 
tah, tromped on the gas. It was no 
contest—cheetahs are the speediest 
land animals known. At what Al 
estimates must have been 75 miles 
an hour and with Tawana slightly 
in the lead, the cyclist, like a man 
caught dead to rights by a highway 
patrolman, pulled over. And there 
the two were, puffing hard and star- 


ing at each other in mutual astonish-| 
ment, when Al drove up. 

“Tawana hopped right in r | 
car,” he reported, “and the man} 
took off without a word—but at a 
very conservative speed.” 

By this time, Al was ready to buy. 
the land for his game farm. Just 
outside Edmonton, in the old Lost! 
Lake Federal Bird Sanctuary, he} 
found what he was looking for. Now. 
came the months-long task of clear-' 
ing the wilderness, building fences 
and animal shelters—and all with. 
out.a piece of mechanized equip- 
ment. “It has to be natural,” Al in-) 
sisted. “No bulldozed fields and no) 
Diesel stink.” i 

And still he worked away at his 
studies. As soon as he had his Bache- 
lor of Science degree in hand, he 
began on his M.A. His thesis sub 
ject was the great grey owl, an in- 
teresting choice since, by common. 
consent, the species was all but ex- 
tinct. Al believed otherwise. He ad- 
vertised in the newspapers—“If you: 
have any information about this 
rare bird, wire or telephone me col 
lect’’—ran up a phone bill of $300 
and spent $10,000 covering 32,000 
miles in the three-year hunt. It was 
not in vain. Early in 1955, a trap 
per’s tip led him to two nests high 
in the deeply forested wilds of 
northern Alberta. Inside was a covey 
of ten-day-old great grey owls. 

Since then Al has tracked down 
other great greys, recorded their 
mating and nesting patterns on film. 
He has estimated that there are still 
100 pairs of the species extant, and 
the government has launched an ine 
tensive campaign to protect them. — 

While working | on_his thesis, Al 
heard that an Indian. woman-had 
shot and killéd a grizzly bear of 

mammoth proportions in the deso- 
late Swan Hills area. His excitement 
was boundless. If the Swan Hills 
bear was too big to belong to any 0} 
the known grizzly families, could it 
then, fit into a theory he had been 
evolving since his undergraduate 
days? : 

Back over the groundwork he 


went. It was historic fact that ; 
e 


band of magnificent super-grizzli 
had roamed the western plains in 
days when seemingly inexhaustibl 
herds of buffalo provided a read 
food supply. When man obliterate 
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ao Ns 
fe buffalo more than half a cen- 

ry before, the plains bear van- 
ished too. 
_ “But there was. evidence that a 
handful of buffalo had _ retreated 
north to escape the hunters,” Oem- 
ing explained. “It seemed reason- 
able to suppose that some of the big 
bears might have followed.” 

North from Edmonton he set out 
one spring morning in 1956, de- 
termined to test out his theory by 
live-trapping the great grizzlies— 
though no one had ever done this 
before—and measuring and tagging 
them. For a trap, he had rigged a 
steel door on the end of a ten-foot, 
nalf-ton section of road culvert. 
Once inside, the bear would be 
sprayed with enough ether to put 
aim to sleep for fifteen minutes or 
so—long enough for Oeming to do 
ris job. 

Well into summer Oeming and 
iis crew worked, measuring bears 
ip to ten feet tall and weighing 
1,000 pounds. There could be no 
yuestion that -these magnificent 
jpecimens were, indeed, the rem- 
aants of the great plains bears of 
long ago. And, on Al’s evidence, 
Alberta declared 10,000 square 
miles of the Swan Hills area a 
provincial bear sanctuary. 
| The most momentous occasion in 
Al Oeming’s life was the official 
ppening of the Alberta Game Farm 
on August 1, 1959. Without a penny 
of government subsidization, with 
40 souvenir stands or loudspeakers 
dlaring, the Oemings have built it 


mto an animal sanctuary, nature ~ 


laboratory and study center perhaps 
iecond to none. 

' Each day yields its nugget of new 
information. An early lesson was 
t the family structure of the lynx 


jary to put them in with the tom: 
‘he mother couldn’t care less about 
leeding and housekeeping chores. 

_ The raven, feared and despised 
through history, has had a series 
of 1.Q. tests at the farm, the re- 
jults of which seem to place it neat 
the top of the animal kingdom in 
ntelligence. Al has shown his Jake 
now to count to seven—and Jake 
jas shown Al the rocks behind 
which he keeps a supply of meat for 
al snacks. Jake is the farm 
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jester. He will swoop down to pluck 
a cigarette butt off the path, cluck- 
ing furiously at the untidiness of 
humans, and then roll over in a 
simulated faint. 

Just how successful Al’s taming 
efforts have been was vividly dem- 
onstrated once when a truck driver 
came upon a Canada goose resting 
alongside Highway 14. Noting the 
game farm tag on the bird’s leg, 
the driver put it in the cab of his 
truck, drove to Edmonton to make 
his delivery, returned to the farm 
and dropped the goose off. It had 
sat at his side, gracefully content, 
for almost two hours. 

Oeming covers 150,000 miles each 
year by car, truck, plane and on 
foot in a never-ending quest for 
newer and rarer animals. And once 
each year he leads a sort of motor- 
ized ark to zoos across Canada and 
the U.S., trading his surplus animals 
and building a reputation as one of 
North America’s chief suppliers of 
wildlife. Last fall, he returned from 
Oklahoma City, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, New York and De- 
troit with 22 new animals, none of 
them common to this continent. 

Meanwhile, Al strives constantly 
to impress people everywhere with 
the vital importance of animal con- 
servation. His letters, lectures, mov- 
ies, television appearances and 
newspaper articles—all are dedi- 
cated to urging on public agencies 
and private citizens a greater con- 
cern for our dwindling forms of 
wildlife. “We're rocking Noah’s 
ark,’ Al Oeming will tell you, “and 
it’s dangerous. Man is the custodian 
of nature, not its master.” 

With this conviction to spur his 
efforts, Oeming has transformed his 
childhood interest in wild animals 
into science, profession and _ busi- 
ness, to the lasting benefit of his 
furred and feathered friends and the 
continuing interest of the increas- 
ing numbers of visitors who arrive 
at Alberta Game Farm to view the 
lion-with-a-lamb spectacle of un- 
tamed creatures conducting them- 
selves at ease. Unlike those animal 
penitentiaries most often found, Al 
Oeming’s open-air zoo of well-fed, 
unafraid “wild” life adds both to 
the enjoyment of guests and to 
man’s knowledge of his fellow pas- 
sengers on Noah’s ark. @ 
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‘Men, women. Qualify for hundreds of fascinating, 
a leisurely well-paid executive positions now open — 


with luxurious Motel-Resorts coast-to-coast. Pick 
your own location, climate! No age limit. Employ- 


ment assistance! Experience unnecessary. Learn 
at home, spare time. 


FREE! “‘Resort-Motel Opportunities” booklet Write- Dept. TI 
MOTEL MANAGERS TRAINING SCHOOL, 612 S Serrano, Los Angeles $ 
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YES, I want to help Retarded Infants 
Services fulfill its program for severely 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


continued from page 29 


A drive which every visitor should 
experience is the spectacular trip 
across the 88-mile-long West Vir- 
ginia Turnpike from Charleston at 
the north to Princeton at the south. 
The West Virginians call it their 
“highway through the clouds” and 
in many spots it almost literally be- 
comes one. The road crosses the 
Alleghenies, traversing 76 bridges 
named for West Virginia war heroes, 
including Lt. Col. Charles E. Yea- 
ger, World War II ace who became 
the first man to fly faster than the 
speed of sound. Grades all along the 
Turnpike are gentle. 

Charleston, located in the Kan- 
awha Valley region, is a city of some 
83,000, and governs the affairs of 
the Mountain State. Some of the 
world’s largest chemical companies 
have plants in its area. It is one of 
the few cities that has an airfield 
built on a hilltop. Kanawha Air- 
port, four miles northeast of the 
capital, is 350 feet above the valley 
floor. 

For a quick fill-in on West Vir- 
ginia history, visit the Archives and 


History Museum in the beautiful 
state capitol. Even better—take time 
to go by car, bus, train or plane to 
places such as Harper’s Ferry, now a 
National Monument, where John 
Brown’s famous fort stands on 
the grounds of Storer College, or 
to George Washington’s favored 
Berkeley Springs. 

The past and the present, you'll 
find, merge in many ways in West 
Virginia. Indians who were mighty 
warriors—Cayugas, Cherokees, Sen- 
ecas and Susquehannas among them 
—lived on the land of the Mountain 
State for a known 8,000-years before 
the coming of the White Man, and 
their legends are woven, in folklore, 
in West Virginia history. 

Not long after the founding of 
Jamestown, colonists braved the 
towering Alleghenies, searching for 
a short cut to the Western Ocean 
which they never found. In 1641 
a scouting party “discovered” the 
New River, and in 1671, John Led- 
erer, sent on an exploring mission 
by Governor William Berkeley, 
reached a point near what is now 
called Harper’s Ferry. 

Then there were the wars—the 
early Indian wars and the Revolu- 


tion, where West Virginia record 
that the last battle, the attack or 
Fort Henry, now Wheeling, wal 
fought on Mountain State ‘soil it 
1782. 

It was with the coming of re | 
War that West Virginia broke fron} 
its mother state of Virginia to be 
come sovereign, and was admitted t¢ 
the Union as the 35th state on Jun) 
20, 1863. Stories of John Brown an¢ 
his famous raid on the arsenal a 
Harper’s Ferry, and of Union Gen 
eral Jesse Reno and Confederat 
General Thomas “Stonewall” Jack 
son—both sons of West Virginia- 
have become part of West Virgie 
folklore too. 

Then there are the stories of coa 
mines and the men who work then 
woven into legend too—and i 
you've ever wanted to see a coa| 
mine in operation, you'll have you! 
chance. Ask anyone in the tow 
where you're staying to give you di 
rections to a mine. In most places 
you won’t be far from one. 

West Virginia may be a smal 
state—30th in population and 41s 
in area—but it has a prodigious ap 
petite when it comes to fun, froli| 
and festivity. @ | 


ANKARA 


continued from page 52 


asphalt square. I bore right across it toward a domed 
building surrounded by a brick wall, walked around 
to the front of it, and climbed the steps to the entrance. 
It’s the Ethnological Museum and contains intricately 
carved pulpits from mosques; huge wooden thrones 
that are really elevated box-like platforms with rail- 
ings on three sides, big enough for two or three people 
to sit cross-legged; rugs and embroidered silks; a re- 
ception room from an old house with a mother-of-pearl 
cradle, and a round brass table, very low, with a huge 
covered dish in its center. The family sat on the floor 
or on cushions and ate from this single dish. 

There are several excellent restaurants in Ankara. 
Bomonti, which has a European floor show; Sureyya, 
which has an orchestra, and Club 47, also with an 
orchestra, are among the most popular with Turks. 
I found the entertainment fair, the food superb. Esen 
Park and Gol Casino are less fashionable but more 
interesting because they generally have Turkish shows 
which feature that stimulating art form, the belly dance. 

My second day I spent just wandering around the 
city, rambling through the side streets to see the local 
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color—the women in their Oriental clothing, the shop 
filled with curious merchandise. To me this was @ 
entertaining as the museums and public buildin 
There is not much to buy of tourist interest, I found! 
but there is a great deal of bustle and activity to see. 

If you are there on a Saturday or Sunday, you wil 
find one other place worth a visit—the house whé i 
Ataturk lived after he transferred the capital from 
Istanbul to Ankara. Now a museum, it is located 61 
a high hill next to the president’s mansion—a charm 
ing grey stone home covered with ivy and with a towe) 
at one end capped by an octagonal, pointed roof deca 
rated with cream and red tiles. To reach it, walk fron 
Ulus Square past Karpic’s Sokagi and at the end of i 
right again to the bus stop marked Cankaya. | 

A 25-minute ride takes you along Ataturk Boulevard 
past government buildings and embassies, up a hil 
where new apartments have been constructed in thi 
midst of gardens, to a huge white and cream-coloret 
building on the right—the British Embassy. Get off a 
the stop beyond it and walk toward the president’ 
palace, a pink mansion just ahead on the right. To re 
turn, take the bus where you got off, going in the sam» 
direction as it did when you arrived. It circles the hil 
and takes you back to Ulus. 
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CARIBBEAN 


continued from page 48 


ESCOVITCH FISH PORT ROYAL (Jamaica) 
Age Serves four 
_ 4hot peppers, cutineighths 2 teaspoons salt 
6 small onions, sliced 11% cups water 
4 medium carrots,shredded 14 cup vinegar 
1 tablespoon olive oil 2 pounds white fish fillets 
3 bay leaves 


Combine hot peppers, onions, carrots, olive oil, bay leaves, 
salt, water, vinegar in saucepan; blend well. Bring to boil; 
simmer 25 minutes. Broil fish. Pour sauce while still hot over 
hot fish. 


SWEET-SOUR PORK CUNARIPA (Trinidad) 
Serves four 
144 pounds leftover pork, VY teaspoon salt 
sliced 1 No. 2 can pineapple chunks 
| ¥ cup water 1 medium green pepper, 


- V4 cup vinegar thinly sliced 
174 cup brown sugar 2 medium onions, 
) 2 tablespoons cornstarch thinly sliced 


Brown meat lightly in melted fat. Combine water, vinegar, 
sugar, cornstarch, salt, one cup pineapple juice drained from 
chunks. Cook in saucepan until clear and slightly thickened. 
| Pour sauce over meat; cover, cook 30 minutes. Add pineapple 
chunks, green pepper, onion; cook 2 minutes longer. 


KESHY YENA (Curacao) 
Serves six-eight 
1 4-pound Edam cheese 1 cup dry bread crumbs 
| ‘14 pounds cooked fish, flaked 214 cups scooped cheese, 
| 1 large onion, minced (1 cup) grated 
14-cups fresh tomatoes, 1 cup raisins 
peeled, chopped 2 tablespoons finely chopped 
Vy teaspoon salt sweet pickle 
V% teaspoon red pepper 1 cup chopped stuffed olives 
_ 2 tablespoons butter 2 eggs 


Cut top off cheese. Scoop out cheese, leaving 14-inch wall. 
Cover shell with water; soak one hour. Mix fish, onion, fresh 
tomatoes, salt, red pepper; cook in butter 5 minutes. Combine 
‘bread crumbs, grated cheese, raisins, pickles, olives. Beat eggs 
‘until frothy; add to cheese mixture. Press into cheese shell; 
replace top. Place stuffed cheese in well-greased 3-quart cas- 
\serole. Bake 114 hours at 350 degrees. Pour off melted wax; 
let stand 7-10 minutes; peel outer skin from top of cheese; 
junmold; peel remainder of outer skin from cheese. Cut into 
6-8 wedges; serve hot. 


CHICKEN AND PORK (Guadaloupe) 
Serves six 

2 cloves garlic, minced 

3 cups diced eggplant 

6 carrots, sliced 

14 teaspoon dried ground 
chili pepper 

14 teaspoon thyme 

1 tablespoon curry powder 

2 cups water 


Vy cup olive or salad oil 
2 onions, chopped 
3-pound chicken, disjointed 
6 potatoes, peeled and cubed 
2 teaspoons salt 
| 1% teaspoon pepper 

114 pounds boneless pork, 

cubed 

Heat oil in saucepan. Add onions, saute for 10 minutes, stir- 
ring frequently. Remove onions, set them aside. Add chicken 
and pork and brown on all sides. Return onions to saucepan. 
Cover, cook over low heat 25 minutes, stirring frequently. Add 
garlic, eggplant, carrots, potatoes, salt, pepper, chili peppers, 
\thyme, curry powder, water. Mix gently. Cover, cook over low 
Theat 45 minutes, or until chicken is tender. Correct seasoning. 
Serve hot. @ 
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Resort Islands of the 


BAHAMAS 


Different, delightful—the Old World charm of 
sunny Nassau and the Bahamas! Come visit 
here soon... regular, direct air and cruise ship 
service from Canada, New York, and Florida. 


SEE ANY 
TRAVEL AGENT! 


BAHAMAS DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


NOW THROUGH THE MIRACLE OF LONG-PLAYING RECORDS 
Here's All You Need to Learn to Speak 


FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, 


ALSO 
RUSSIAN 
AND 
HEBREW 


Slashed from $29.95. 


i seme Baeeaneee 
1 = 4 Long-Playing Records 
: Educational Guild : Entire Sie can leseoue is 
containe in ong-playing 
y P:O. Box 347 Dept. 6RT § 3314 RPM discs of unbreakable 
u Great Neck, N. Y. E vinylite. You learn to speak 
i] 8a foreign language by listening 
1 Enclosed please find $9.95 for each B to thousands of words and 
§ “LIVING LANGUAGE” Course checked. @ phrases. Records can be played 
| § over and over. 
@ Important © RUSSIAN (1) HEBREW @ 
I check Here () FRENCH ospanisn # 2 Uslaue Companion /Volumes 
| 8 The comprehensive Conversa- 
| D ITALIAN DCOGERMAN § tion Manual you receive re- 
a § beats in print each recorded 
a § lesson—so that you constantly 
P| f see the words and phrases you 
i "hear. And the Common Usage 
t Dictionary provides over 16,000 


words and phrases! 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC MART 


FAMOUS WOLFE Hi-Fi Color Slides sent on ap- 
proval! 8000 magnificent views from 88 countries 
including restricted interiors—Oberammergau 1960 
—exciting peoples of the Far East. Send 25¢ for 
84-page, 8th Edition Catalog of 35mm slides. 
Wolfe Worldwide Films, Dept. 2101, 1657 
Sawtelle Boulevard, Los Angeles 25. 


EVROPE—CITIES, INTERIORS OF FAMOUS 
CATHEDRALS, MUSEUMS, Castles, Paintings, 
35mm Slides. Illustrated Catalog TA 15¢ (deduct- 
ible), ALSO... 


POPE JOHN XXIll, GREATEST EUROPEAN 
SHRINES—Lourdes, Fatima, Lisieux, etc. Rome, 
Vatican, Interiors of Roman Basilicas. Holy Land— 
complete coverage. Life of Christ, Famous Ma- 
donnas, etc. 88-page Illustrated Catalog ''TRA" 
25¢ (deductible from first order). Argo Slides, 
116 Nassau, New York 38, N. Y. 


KODACHROME MOVIES & 35MM SLIDES. Beau- 
tiful 8mm—16mm color movies. Free catalog. Ex- 
clusive! Colorful scenic, travel, map, and comic 
title slides. Free lists. COLONIAL, 247-T, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 


TRAVEL & LECTURE SLIDES, FAMOUS ATKINS 
SLIDES, BY TECHNICOLOR. 1300 Sets of 8 Slides 
at $1.95 per Set, Taken all over the World by Well 
Known Photographers. Send 35¢ in coin for 70 Mul- 
tipaged Catalog and Free Sample Slide. DEPT. T, 
2036 BALBOA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 21, 
CALIF. 


FREE title slide with your own name. Color illus- 
trated, color slide catalog; 10¢ handling charge. 
INTER-AMERICAN FEATURES, JENKINTOWN 
20, PENNA. 


PROFESSIONAL QUALITY COLOR MOVIES: 
America, Europe, Russia, Alaska, 16/8 mm amazing 
prices, minimum $25. DOUGLAS PRODUCTIONS, 
Box 664, The Silver City, Meriden, Conn. 


TRAVEL AND TOURS MART 


GYPSY TOURS—MEXICO: Barranca de! Cobre— 
Fall, Cost: $350. Back country and peak climbing, 
near Mexico City, Holidays; Cost: $350. Also week 
trips—Havasu Canyon and Chiricahua Mountains 
of Arizona—Fall, Cost: $140. WAMPLER TRAIL 
TRIPS, Box 45, Berkeley 1, Calif. 


Adventures in Travel, spiral bound, 204 page book 
gives condensed road map of all major federal 
highways, shows 4,000 approved places to eat, 
sleep, and see. Send $1.00 Box 2&T Prairie du 
Chien, Wis. 


SAILING VACATIONS—Cruise beautiful Bahamas 
Out Islands (from Bimini to Nassau) aboard gleam- 
ing 96 ft. schooner CAREFREE. Help sail the ship— 
or relax in the sun. Great fishing and skindiving, fine 
food, congenial shipmates. From $175. Write or 
phone: TRADEWINDS CRUISES, LTD., P. O. BOX 
774-TR, Coral Gables, Fla. Phone HI 8-6136. 
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SAILING VACATION in the CARIBBEAN. 58' 
Diesel Schooner. Comfortable Accommodations. 
Experienced Captain. Good Cook. Air Mail: 
Schooner Black Dog. Box 748T, St. Thomas, Virgin 
Islands. CABLE: BLUCRU, ST. THOMAS, V.I. 


RHODE ISLAND VACATION KIT FREE. Contains 
color brochure, calendar of events, road map of 
America's First Resort. Write: RHODE ISLAND 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL, ROOM 424, ROGER 
WILLIAMS BLDG,, PROVIDENCE 8, R. I. 


MAGNIFICENT MAJORCA! Last true island para- 
dise. Cheap, luxurious, beautiful, welcoming, warm, 
civilized, safe. Beats Mexico. Personalized report; 
all details. Save hundreds on transportation, ex- 
change, housing from inspiration to seaside villa. 
Send $2.00. BRADLEY SMITH, VILLA GAMBA, 
Cala Gamba, Majorca, Spain. 


FREIGHTER TRAVELERS and those who would like 
to be are invited to join us. Dues $5.00 year include 
information service and monthly Club bulletin. 
Send 10¢, stamps, for sample copy. FREIGHTER 
TRAVEL CLUB, Caldwell, Idaho. 


RESORT MART 


Darling Apartments for delightful living. Seasonal 
and yearly rentals five minutes to beach. Carport, 
patio. 2327 Bispham Road, Sarasota, Florida. 


RESORT OWNERS: The most ‘'Vacation Minded" 
group in the United States are TRAVEL readers. 
Over one million adults will read what you have to 
offer. A 20 word ad in our RESORT MART costs but 
$15.00 per month. Closing date—6é weeks prior to 
date of issue. Mail advertising copy and check or 
money order to: TRAVEL, Resort Section, 50 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


MISCELLANY MART 


FREE CATALOG—Imported Mexican shoes, purses, 
accessories. Handtooled, unborn calf, alligator, 
suede, genuine shark leather. NORTHERN IMPORT 
CO., Reed City 61, Michigan. 


HOUSE RULES FOR GUESTS ABOARD YOUR 
BOAT. Every boat owner should display the 19 
serious and humorous rules, which makes more 
pleasant your and your guests trips afloat. A good 
conversation piece, suitable for framing. Two (2) 
copies postpaid anywhere for $1.00. Captain Jim 
Muldoon, Suite 2413, 60 E. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 17. 


AZTEC ART FROM OLD MEXICO—beautiful 
FEATHER PICTURES artistically and skillfully made 
by the Aztec Indians. Genuine bird feathers, in 
brilliant hues, carefuliy pasted, by hand, on a hand- 
painted background of white. Peacocks, Birds of 
Paradise, Golden or Silver Doves and many other 
species of Mexican and Central American Birds. 
No two exactly alike. Become a collector, a fas- 
cinating hobby; they also make wonderful gifts; 
are suitable for framing and many other uses. 
Sizes: 3/2 x 5!/2—50¢ ea. 12 all different for $5.00; 
4 x 7—75¢ ea. or 3 for $2. Larger sizes available 
on request. Write: SCOTT KING, 464 EAST 22nd 
ST., BROOKLYN 26, N. Y. 


OVERSEAS POSITIONS—Complete, exclusive re 
port—all occupations—Sixty countries. Only $1.00.) 
Money-back guarantee. Hill International Publi- 
cations, P.O. Box 79-T, East Islip, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHING A TRAVEL AGENCY order "TRAV-| 
EL INDUSTRY PROCEDURES and SYSTEMS" con- 
tains complete instructions, recommended by tray. j 
el leaders, send $4.95 to U.S. TRAVEL RESEARCH) 
ASSOCIATES 708-R Lucerne, Lake Worth, Palm! 
Beach County, Florida. 


IMPORT-Export opportunity, profitable, world- i 
wide mail-order business from home without 
capital; or travel abroad, Established world trader | 
ships instructions for no-risk examination. Ex: } 
perience Unnecessary. Free details. MELLINGER, | 
T-839, Los Angeles 24. | 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the "‘TRAVEL 
MARKET PLACE'', you can oppreciate that 
more than one million others will read it. If you 
have an item, or service to sell, try the resultful 
"MARKET PLACE"'. Write TRAVEL, 50 W. 51th 
Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 

RATES: 75¢ per word. Minimum of 20 words. 
10% discount on 6 consecutive insertions. 20% 
discount on 12 consecutive insertions. Advance 
payment required. Issued 25th of preceding 
month. Forms close 6 weeks preceding date | 
of issue. 

Although every reasonable precaution is 
taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, 
TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for mis- 
understandings arising from any purchase or 
sale of any articles or services herein adver- 
tised, 


CEREBRAL 
: PALSY 


‘United Cerebral Palsy 
& 
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U.S. ENTERS TRAVEL BIZ 

Newly authorized U.S. 
Travel Service, part of 
‘Commerce Dept., has been 
OK'd to spend $3,000,000 
in first year to beef up 
$9270, 000, 000 foreign visi- 
‘tors Spent in America last 
year, $110,000,000 aliens 
unloaded riding WEIS 
planes, ships. Americans 
poured more than $2,600,- 
000,000 into foreign trav- 
el during same period. 


VARIG SPEEDS BOOKINGS 

| Rapid reservation gim- 
mick that provides passen- 
gers buying seats from 
travel agents on-spot 
confirmation, eliminates 
need to return for tick- 
ets, has been inaugurated 
by Varig Airlines, which 
flies NYC-Caribbean-Brazil 
routes. Machine lets 

agent sell, confirm up to: 
5 seats on any Varig 
flight south from NYC. 


least 72 hrs. before de- 
parture. Varig has also 
joined with Brazil's other 
2 int'l lines—Real, Pan 
Air Do Brasil—-to pool 
maintenance, routes. 


EAL DOUBLES SHUTTLE RUNS 
| NYC-Boston shuttle 
fPlights—no reservations, 
assured seat, self-toted 
luggage, etc.—of Eastern 
Air Lines have proved so 
popular line has doubled 
flights from 8 to 16 per ~ 
day, leaving every hr. 
from 7 a.m. through 10 
p.m. during week, with 
fewer weekend hops. Pres- 
ent schedules will con- 
tinue on NYC-Washington 

| : 
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CUBA OFF-LIMITS MINUS OK 
Any U.S. traveler itch- 
ing to enter Cuba must 
first obtain special per- 
mission, stamped in pass- 
port, £rom U.o., suave 
Dept. Travel by Americans 
to Castro's isle without 
this official OK can re- 
sult in 5 yrs. imprison- 
ment, $5,000 fine, or 
both. It makes no differ- 
ence whether you get to 
Cuba directly from U.S. or 
another country on your 
itinerary because lines 
wouldn't carry you without 
authoritative approval. It 
remains penal offense. 


OLD SANTA BAGS NEW RUN 
Grace Line's Santa 

Paula, not current holder 
of that name but moth- 
balled predecessor, has 
been bought by Typaldos 
Bros., will be remodeled 
to serve as Greek-flag 


cruise liner Acropolis. 


U.S.-BRITISH SEA-TIE EYED 

British transport expert 
has suggested joining with 
U.S. to operate joint 
transatlantic passenger 
service with United 
States, replacement vessel 
for aging Queen Mary shar- 
ing run instead of compet-— 
ing. 


HERTZ UNROLLS 5-LINGO MAPS 
Through its outlets in 
45 countries, plus air- 
line, steamship offices, 
travel agencies, Hertz is 
distributing road maps of 
America printed in French, 
Italian, German, Spanish 
as well as English to 
would-be visitors to U.S. 


SHIPS UNFURL HIGHER FARES 

Transatlantic ship op- 
erators are gearing to 
raise rates next year, 
Sailings in 1962 to cost 
about $6 more than 1961 in 
first class, $3 or $4 more 
in cabin, tourist classes. 
Atlantic sea-passenger 
traffic has been dipping 
for years, with 1961 al- 
ready seen as worst stanza 
Since Depression days. 
Total in 1957 was 1,057,- 
OOO passengers. Last year 
only 866,000 travelers 
went by sea. 


EUROPE KITING AIR RATES 

Higher operating costs 
is excuse of airline of- 
ficials for 5% rise in 
flight fares within West- 
ern Europe scheduled to 
start Nov. 1. New tabs 
will apply on nearly all 
services within U.K., Ire- 
land, Scandinavia, France, 
Benelux, Switzerland, West 
Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Yugoslavia, Algeria, Tu- 
nisia. Rates are already 
higher for given distance 
than comparable runs in 
WistSie 


HAWAII HERALDS 2 NEW PARKS 

Hawaii has 2 new nat'l 
parks: City of Refuge 
Nat'l Historical Park on 
island of Hawaii, with an- 
cient Polynesian ruins 
formerly used as sanctuary 
Site, Haleakala Nat'l Park 
on island of Maui, begin-= 
ning at 6,700-ft. eleva- 
tion on Mt. Haleakala, 
with dormant volcano, wild 
scenery. Park Service also 
covets some of state's 
seashore for public ac- 
quisition. 
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HELVETIA JOINS EUROPA 
Cologne-Duesseldorfer 
Co.'s second Rhine cruise 
ship, Helvetia, has joined 
previously launched Europa 

on internat'l sailings 
from Basle, Switz., 
through France, Germany, 
Holland. Vessel accommo= 
dates 225 passengers, is 
air-conditioned, has tem- 
perature-controlled pool, 
bar, obServation lounge, 
dining room, foyer, grill 
plus 90 outboard cabins. 
Both ships make overnight 
stops at river towns, 
charge $81-$123 for 5%4-day 
up-Rhine cruise starting 
at Rotterdam, $68-$96 for 
3%-day downriver run from 
Basle. 


TCA LINKS NYC, HALIFAX 
Trans-Canada Air Lines 
has begun through-plane 
service with 54-seat, 
economy-class Viscount 
planes from NYC to Hali- 
tax, ON. Os Dalky-ftlights 
leave Idlewild each morn- 
ing, offer free stopover 
at Boston. One-way fare is 
$41.80, including tax. 


TOKYO COINS HONORABLE WAY 
Honor system for passen- 
gers has just been intro- 
duced by Tokyo bus company 
on its Omori-Magome-Ginza 
line. Travelers are asked 
to drop their fares in 
collection box near driv-—- 
er's seat, help themselves 
to change--if necessary. 


INDIES AIR STRAIGHTENS UP 

Puerto Rico's Indies Air 
plans buying 5 British- 
built Rotodyne vertical 
takeoff airliners for 
service in Caribbean. 
Rotodynes, not expected to 
be available until 1965, 
use helicopter-like rotors 
for take-off, landing, 
while level flight is ac- 
complished with regular 
props, wings. Craft are 
designed to carry some 50= 
60 passengers at 200 
m.p.-h. about. 
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BIG BEND BLDG. BUILDING 

Increased use of Texas’ 
Big Bend Nat'l Park has 
produced plans for con- 
structing big new admin- 
istration-orientation 
building at Panther Junc- 
tion, where 2 major park 
roads intersect. Finished 
structure will have inter- 
pretive, orientation de- 
vices to give visitors 
better understanding of 
park. 


ALASKA FLOATS FERRY LOAN 
Forty-ninth state's lst 
bond issue has been 
floated to finance tour- 
ist-luring ferry system in 
southeast, south-central 
Alaska. Big boats would 
carry 100 cars, 500 pas- 
sengers, provide visitors 
with easy access to areas 
not reachable by road. 


FIRM YENS MONORAIL RUN 

New Japanese firm plans 
to complete by summer 1962 
experimental monorail sys- 
tem with l-mile test 
track, simulated station. 
If tests work, Lockheed- 
designed line will be 
built from Nikko to Kiri- 
furi, new mountain resort 
80 miles from Tokyo. Sup- 
ported-type monorail rides 
atop single rail on short 
columns. It can be in- 
stalled on highway center 
lines, over river beds, 
along existing railways 


- without disrupting normal 


surface traffic, claims 


Lockheed. 


BEA VOWS LOWEST AIR FARE | 
British European Airways 
promises lowest scheduled | 
air fare in world begin- 
ning Nov. 1, cutting rate 
on London-Glasgow-Edin- 
burgh flights in 139-seat | 
jet=-prop Vanguard planes | 
to 2.35 cents per mile. 
Fares will be as little as 
$8.82 one way, $17.64 
roundtrip. In comparison, — 
NYC-London roundtrip econ- 
omy fare works out to 6. 49 
cents per mile. 


P.R. SEEKS GIANT MARLIN — 

Tackle-busting Blue Mar-= 
lin, estimated by eye= 
witness anglers at mon= 
strous 1,000 lbs., has ha 
bounty of $10,000, scads 
of other prizes, services, 
put on his head by Puerto | 
Rican group. Jackpot will: 
continue to grow until 
1966 unless fish is ' 
caught. Donating firms are) 
promoting Puerto Rico's 
Eighth Annual Int'l Game 
Fish Tournament which 
starts in Oct. 


FEDS BARK FOR OZARK PARK 
Interior Dept. wants to. 
turn 113,000 or so acres 
of Missouri into Ozark . 
Rivers Nat'l Monument. 
Area is along some 190 } 
miles of Current, Eleven 
Point, Jacks Fork of Cur- : 
rent rivers, is full of 
springs, streams, caves, 
sinks, forests, wildlife.) 
is readily reached from 
cities such as St. Louis, | 
Kansas City. ; 


ERIE-LACKAWANNA PULLS RAIL SWITCH—PLANS RIDER GAINS 


While most eastern sea-= 
board railroads continue 
to look on profitable pas-= 
senger-carrying as lost 
cause, Erie-Lackawanna 
plans rehabilitation of 
passenger equipment—line 
carries some 50,000 com-— 
muters daily—possibly in- 
cluding electrified rapid-= 
transit trains, future 
linkup with connecting. 


Hudson and Manhattan Rail- 
road to speed commuters 
out of congested NYC area. 
Line says studies show 

fast service can be pro- 
vided passengers without 
"heavy capital expendi- 
tures," which in railroad 
terminology generally 

means buying new light- 
weight, possibly monorail 
equipment. 


i 
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ZIM WHIM: CAMPUS AFLOAT 

Zim Lines' Jerusalem, 
9,920-ton cruise liner 
normally sailing Mediter- 
ranean, West Indies, At- 
lantic routes, is tenta- 
tively slated to become 
college campus afloat, 
leaving from east coast in 
Sept., 1962, with 500-525 
co-educational students, 
35-40 faculty members for 
$2,500-$3,500 semester- 
long cruise around world 
concluding on west coast 
in Jan. 19635, then second 
semester reverse routing 
back to east coast. Voyage 
is slated for junior level 
or above. Tuition varies 
with choice of accommoda- 
tions. 


CUNARD UNLOADS MEDIA 
Compagnia Genovese 
d'Armamento has bought 
Cunard's 531-ft. trans- 
atlantic liner Media (re- 
ported for sale in Travel 
(Digest, July, P. 63) for 
approximately $2,100,000. 
‘Vessel will remain in 
British service until 
‘Sept. 30, making trans- 
atlantic voyages on sched- 
ule, then be turned over > 
to new Italian owners who 
‘will convert her 250 


into smaller units for 
\Italy—Australia run, pri- 
marily carrying immi- 
grants. Sistership Parthia 
is still looking for new 
owner. 


PORTLESS CRUISE PROPOSED 
Caribbean Cruise Lines 
683-ft. Hanseatic is sched- 
uled for voyage to nowhere 
over Thanksgiving, putting 
to sea from NYC for 2 days 
with 4 orchestras plus y 
additional live entertain- 

ment talent, plenty of 
turkeys. Cruise will run 
from 4 p.m. Wed., Nov. 22 
pill 42 pom. Fris..,-Nov. 24, 
with minimum fare pegged 
at $65. 
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GERIATRIC AIR FARE OK'D 
CAB has given green 
light for Mohawk Airlines 
to fly senior citizens at 
% off on flights leaving 
between midnight, 1 p.m. 
Men at least 65, women at 
least 62, become eligible 
for reduced fare by ap- 
plying to Mohawk, receiv- 
ing annual Golden Age 
ecard for $5 fee. Applicant 
must submit proof of age, 
which may be in form of 
photostated birth certifi- 
cate or notarized state- 
ment of age. 


EUROPE-ISRAEL FERRY DEBUTS 
Greek Epirotiki Lines 
has introduced its 8,000- 

ton Hermes on Venice- 
Pireaus-Haifa run, pro- 
viding first-time car- 
ferry service between Eu- 
rope, Israel. Hermes ac-— 
commodates 120 autos, 600 
passengers, is air-condi- 
tioned, has kosher kitch- 
en. Tourist-class fares 
from Venice begin at $65, 
first-class at $120. Greek 
Line represents Epirotiki 
Tne oS 


MACHINE INSURER BUYS BILLS 
New flight-insurance 
vending machine can be op- 
erated by dollar bills as 
well as quarters. Device, 
developed by Tele-Trip 
Co., has already been 
tested at Chicago's O'Hare 
Airport selling Mutual of 
Omaha insurance. Machine 
has built-in detection de- 
vices to prevent operation 
by counterfeit money, for- 
eign currencies or U.S. 
bills of higher than $1 
denomination. 


ETHIOPIA DRUMS UP VISITORS 
Newly formed is Tourist 
Administration of Imperial 

Ethiopian Gov't to take 
over much of ancient 
land's promotion formerly 
engineered by Ethiopian 
Airways. 


TICKET-YOURSELF TRIED 


apanoine PASSES pp 


Credit passengers of Mo- 
hawk Airlines now make out 
own Ready Ticket, take 
boarding pass from rack, 
do same with luggage tags, 
weigh own baggage, en- 
plane, give stewardess 
self-made ducat, get bill 
at month's end. 


NORSE OPEN ARCTIC RAIL 


Se ag! 


Norway expects fall finish 
to rail link between Oslo, 
town of Bodo north of Arc- 
tic Circle, providing 800- 
mile ride to northland 
through some of rugged 
country's wildest mountain 
scenery. 


AVIS OUTFITS CAMPERS 


Calif. offices of Avis at 
San Bernardino, L.A., Riv- 
erside, Pomona, Santa Ana 
are now renting Ford pick- 
ups with camper attachment 
that sleeps 4 complete 
with all equipment. Fri- 
Mon. rate is $37.50 plus 
10¢ per mile. 
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ines Aft... 


Priceless Nightmare 


Dear Sirs: 

The copy of Guy Abecassis’ book, 
Tours and Detours (Book Selection, 
TRAVEL, January, 1961), finally ar- 
rived and I devoured it at a single sit- 
tine. It’s priceless and I love it because 
it spotlights some of the characters who 
seem to have an uncanny talent for 
turning even the most competently or- 
ganized conducted group tour into a 
nightmare of confusion and discord. 

. Anyone whose object in going 
abroad is to enhance his status should 
remain at home, especially if “the little 
woman” is the instigator of the scheme. 
He isn’t going to be happy. 


Albert J. Franck 
Svedano Travel Service 


Kew Gardens, N. Y. 


Handy Handicaps 
Dear Sirs: 


Your article in the May issue, Travel 
for Handicaps, interested me as I belong 
to such a group, former patients of the 
old McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium of St. 
Louis. ... We meet every two years at 
some designated place with an attend- 
ance between 75 and 100 persons. They 
are a wonderful group and travel many 
miles, many of them able to drive their 
own cars, to this reunion. The last was 
held in Potato City, Pa. Next year, our 
current plans are to meet in Redwing, 
Minn., with arrangements made at a 
local hotel. 

Louise Ehrnman 


Maplewood, Mo. 


Buoyant Blessing 
Dear Sirs: 

Congratulations on the fine article on 
Weekend Boating in your May issue... . 
I always get wonderful joy from reading 
TRAVEL and look forward to its arrival 
each month. Here’s wishing you God’s 
blessing in all you do. 

James A. Talbott 
Arlington, Va. 


FALCON PUBLISHERS 


POPE PIUS XII 
HIS VOICE AND LIFE 


AT A SPECIAL 
PRICE TO MEMBERS 


By special arrangement we are 
able to supply members only 
with a limited number of copies 
of Pope Pius: His Life and 
Voice. This book is handsomely 
bound in hard covers and is pro- 
fusely illustrated with scenes 
from the active life of one of the 
most revered Pontiffs of modern 
times. In addition, enclosed in 
the back cover of the book, is an 
actual recording of the Solemn 
Papal Benediction with the back- 
ground of the Vatican Choir and 
the bells of St. Peter’s. The origi- 
nal retail price was $4.95. Na- 
tional Travel Club members may 
have copies of this outstanding 
remembrance volume for $2.00 
each for as long as they last. 
Please use the coupon below. 


INC. 


50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


Please send me ( 


) copies of Pope Pius: His Life and Voice at the special 


Club membership price of $2.00 each clothbound. Remittance is enclosed. 
(Please add .20c for postage and handling.) 


Name 


Address 


City. 
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Undergraduate Address 


Dear Sirs: 

You published an article in the Ap 
issue of TravEL (Tours of the Mon 
describing the services of Undergradua} 
Tours, Ltd., and we are naturally \ 
lighted. Last year you also published al 
article on us in which you gave 0} 
address, and as a result of this we had| 
large number of inquiries by lette) 
This year you apparently did not me’ 
tion our address, in spite of which 0 
or two letters from your readers ha 
reached us by roundabout ways, inelu’ 
ing-one through the Proctors of Oxtfor 
University! 


Julie Fletcher 
Undergraduate Tours Lt 
16 Spring St. 

London W.2., England 


PUZZLE ANSWER 


SEAS MSI! a 
ES BREE 


TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


11: Bill Mitchell. 16: Vincent S. D'Addario. 2¢ 
Alcoa Steamship Co. 27-29: West Virginia Ii 
dustrial & Publicity Commission. 31: UNation 

' 33-34: Walter Petrigo. 35-37: Three Lion 
40-41: Author. 
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at R AV E L B A G ! NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB ! 
Members of the National Travel Club can now have their own travel | 30 West 57 St. | 
pag. One that will aid them Le otes Recognition of eee ! New York 19, N. Y. 
y hotel clerks, airline-ticket agents and others will assure the holder 

of fast courteous attention. This striking bag is made of Vinyl. The | at “Mme ( ) TRAVEL BASS @ $1.50 ech. 
smooth operating zipper assures you that the contents will be com- | | 
pletely protected within the perfectly waterproof bag. Measuring a | | 
full 6 by 8 by 14 inches makes the bag ideal for the many necessary PSL DUIS BS Sy asteeneecsateertatantis edttanetsass caetitv artis lac-eesbesetoeces ee ti 

| 

| 

| 
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items travelers must keep handy. This rich-looking unit is available 
__ to club members for the modest price of $1.50. This offer is good 
__ only in the United States. 


~ 


America’s b 


ie 10 0 Go: * 
ly UR VACA ATION | 
Luts WHAT 10 SHOOT - 
| PHOTOSCENIC PLACES * > * 
| [au HALF FRAME 35mm - 
"How to make A SLIDE FILM 


eading Photographic. Magazine 


neva : 3 U.S. CAMERA Gives You 


EVERY MONTH 


A Complete Theme 
In a Phase of 
Photography 


ERE is the photographic 
publication that keeps 
ahead of the latest innova- 
tions in both technique and 
equipment in the world of 
photography. It’s the maga- 
zine that tells you what other 
photographers are doing, 
what and how they are sell- 
ing, and what they are think- 
ing. Some of the best down- 
to-earth specialists are at 
your service throughout the 
year. For the latest (and last) 
word on photography in the 
U. S. (with pertinent observa- ; 
tions on photography abroad), 


America’s 
Leading 
Photographic 


Magazine 


read U. S. CAMERA. 


ONE YEAR OF 
U.S. CAMERA 


U. S. CAMERA PUBLISHING CORP. 
9 EAST 40th STREET Dept. T-10 
NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


Regular Rate $3.50 


Please enter my subscription for 
One Year (12 issues) of U. S. CAMERA for $1.75. 


[] REMITTANCE ENCLOSED *[-] BILL ME LATER 


All Pan-American countries add $.50; other foreign countries add $1.00 per year } 
additional postage. 


